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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTIISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Prés, 

jaan receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
view. 





ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, noviang | been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





PRUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 r Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaper, 

receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 

Subscribers on account of Taz Reaper. Annual Subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 





COLLEGE, LONDON. 


{BEY SRSITY 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

Unper tHe GovernMENT or THE CovuNcIL oF THE COLLEGE. 
Heap Master.—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Masrer.—WI1LLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, the 25th April, for 


new Pupils. Fee for the Term, £6. 
Hours of attendance, 9.30 to 3.45. 


Prospectuses, and further particulars, may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. ” 


CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 


Secretary to the Council. 
April 7, 1865. 





1) SEVERITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


CLASSES FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Unxper tue Government or tne Covuncit or tHe Coxires. 


Heap Master.—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master.—WI1LLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 


Turse Crasses consist chiefly of boys between the ages of 
seven and nine, and no boy is ‘allowed to remain in themk after 
the age of eleven. The boysjare kept entirely separate in 
study, meals, play, &c., from the older boys. 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, 25th April 
new Pupils. Fee for the Termy<€6. ; cascade 
Hours of Attendance, 9.30 to 3.45. 


tuses, and further culars, may be ob 
Pe Soy or College. parti ay obtained at the 





CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 


Secretary to the Council. 
April 7, 1966. _ - 





(ONTINENTAL SCHOOL, DRESDEN, 


7 STRUVE STRASSE.—In a First-rate ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame DUTEL, 
there are now a few vacancies in co uence of several Pupils 
having finished their Education. The house is situated in one 
of the healthiest parts of Dresden, and combines more of the 
comforts of an English home than are to be generally met with 
in a Continental ool. Eminent Masters regularly attend ; 
‘German, French, and English are alike well spoken; and the 
best Classical Music is taught. Madame Dutel intends shortly 
cogeeuanay one or two of her pupils returning to Englan 
and would then take charge of any young lady entrusted to her 
care. mces may be made to, and Prospectuses obtained 
from, Mr. A. Ramsay, 45 Norland Square, London, W. 


" NHE REV. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., 
| F.L.S., receives into his House THREE or FOUR 


athe ts between the es of Eight and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

My Fat ly to the Advertiser, Preston Rectory, Welling- 
un apply e Adve r, Preston Rectory, Welling 








March 25, 1865. 





RIVATE TUTOR.—A Clergyman, M.A. 
of Cambridge, near Richmo experienced in 
and satisfactory Testimonials, is 


soaps ot mons a a —aadrem, Beta, Hiscoxes & 





OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, London, W.—April, 1865. 





LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER. 
Lecture Hour, Four o'clock. 


Prof. FRANKLAND, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures, “On Organic 
Chemistry,” on Tuesdays and Thursdays, April 25 to June 1.— 
Subscription for the Course, One Guinea. 


Prof. BAIN,—Three Lectures, “‘On the Physical Accompani- 
ments of Mind,” on Saturdays, April 29 to May 13.—Subscription, 
Half-a-Guinea the Course. 


Mr. ALEXANDER HERSCHEL. — Three Lectures, “On 
Meteorology, with more especial Reference to the Laws of 
Storms and the System of Coast Warning for the Prevention of 
Shipwrecks,” on Saturdays, May 20 to June 3.—Subscription, 
Half-a-Guinea the Course. 


M. JULES SIMON.—Three Lectures (in French), ‘On the 
Physical and Moral Condition of Workmen,” on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, June 6, 8, 10.—Subscription, Half-a-Guinea 
the Course. This Course may possibly be deferred a week in 
consequence of M. Simon’s engagements. 


The Admission to all these Courses of Lectures is Two 
Guineas. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on 
April 28, when Prof. LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., F.R.S., will 
deliver a Discourse “‘On the Food of Man in relation to his 
Useful Work.” The succeeding Discourses will rg x4 be 
delivered by Prof. Henry Fawcett, Mr. Frederick Field, F.R.S. 
Mr. William Huggins, Dr. Bence Jones, Profs. Huxley and 
Frankland. 


To the FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 


Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members are requested to 
apply to the Secretary. 


New Members can be proposed at any Monthly Meeting. 
When pro they are admitted to all the So 
Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Libmry and ing 
Rooms; and their families are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced charge. Payment: First, Ten Guineas; afterwards, 
Five Guineas a year; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


Prospectuses may be had in the Hall. 
H. BENCE JONES, Honorary Secretary. 





OYAL LITERARY FUND. 
-U THE SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 
the Corporation will take place at the ALBION TAVERN, 
Alde te Street, on Wednesday, the 10th of May, His Grace 
THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK in the Chair. The 
Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S 
PARK.—EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and 
FRUIT, Wednesdays, May 24, June 14, and July 5; AMERICAN 
PLANTS, Mondays, June 5 and 12. Tickets to be obtained at 
the Gardens, on Vouchers from Fellows of the Society, price, on 
or before May 13, 4s., after that day, 5s.; or on the Exhibition 
days, 7s. 6d. each. THE LAST SPRING EXHIBITION will 
take place on Saturday, April 29, Tickets 2s. 6d. each. 





—— — 


E late DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.—An 

EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this eminent Artist 
consisting of Paintings, Drawings, and Sketches in Oil an 
Water-colour, is NOW OPEN to the Public at 9 Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, from 10 to 5. Admission, 1s.—The Exhibition 
will CLOSE on the 15th INST. 








INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1865. 


ppUsuin 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE EXHIBITION 
WILL BE OPENED ON 
TUESDAY, 9rH OF MAY, 


BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





The State Ceremonial to be observed on this occasion will 
include a Grand Musical Performance with a Band and Chorus 
of a Thousand Performers. 

On the Opening Day Season Ticket Hoiders only can be 
admitted. 


Season Tickets are now on Sale at the office, 112 Grafton 
Street. 


Lady’s or Gentleman’s Ticket............+. £2 2 0 
Child's, under 12 Years ..........c.eeseeees 
HENRY PARKINSON, Comptroller. 
10th April, 1965. 
Arrangements for Return and Excursion Tickets on all the 
railways to the Exhibition, at Reduced Rates, are in progress. 





RYSTAL PALACE,.—THIS DAY. — 
SATURDAY CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PRO.- 
MENADE.—Vocalists: Mademoiselle Eneq Miss Julia 
Elton, Miss Emily Soldene, Mr. Patey. Solo Violin: Herr 


Griin (Kammer-virtuos to the King of Hanover)—first appear- 
ance. 


me includes S hony in D (No. 5), Haydn; Allegro 
from Concerto Militaire, Lipinski ; A o and Rondo, Vieux- 
temps: Overture “ Naiaden, Sterndale Bennett, &c. 


Admission, Half-a-Crown. Guinea Season Tickets Free. A 
few Reserved Seats, Half-a-crown. ~~ 





E LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1 Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 Cornhill, 
and Charing Cross, London, , 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1860. 


Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds 
1851 £54,305 157 £502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 - 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1864 742,674 236,244 3,212,300 


SWINTON BOULT, Managing Director. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted 





ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81 King William Street, E.C. Instituted 1806. 


Paresipent—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Ese. 
Vice-Presipent—ALFRED HEAD, Ese. 


TRUSTEES. 


Francis Henry Mitchell, KA | George Frederick Pollock, Esq. 
David Salomons, Esq.,Ald.,M.P. | James E. Mathieson, Esq. 


The London Life Association was established more than fifty 
years ago on the — of mutual assurance, the whole of the 

nefits being shared by the members assured. The surplus is 
ascertained each year, and appropriated solely to a reduction of 
the premiums after seven yearly payments have been made. 


If the present rate of reduction be maintained, persons now 
effecting assurances will be entitled, after seven years, to a re- 
duction of 744 per cent., whereby each £10 of annual premium 
will be reduced to £2 11s. 


This Society has paid in claims more than. ... £4,640,000 


And has policies now in force amounting to .. 6,900,000 
Its accumulated fund exceeds .............6+. 840, 
And its gross income is upwards of .......... 360,000 


Of which income £140,000 is returned to members in reduction 
of their premiums. 


Assurances may be effected up to £10,000 on the same bife. 


The Society has no agents and allows no commission ; never- 
theless, the new assurances effected in the last year amounted to 
£462,260, and the new annual premiums to £16,745. 


EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





[RYERSS AR LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 1 K William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates for civi 
and military tiven. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six b my in force 
reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so t £50 only 
of each £100 of premium falling due is charged. Total as 
surances issued exceed seven millions sterling, claims paid it 
million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or an average ann 
return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on life inte and on real and other property in con- 
nexion with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mxr- 
care (Proprietor of the ~~ ee Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, n Green, W.). 
New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 


ost salubrious spots in land, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour'’s ride by the Great Northern 
Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start 


every hour. 


ly to Mrs. WESTON, Grae- 
For Terms end Freee Vile we enews. . 
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with 3 7 ~ of the Recent lorations from 
— row Mcial Sources, in 2 Vols., 8vo, price cloth, 


and NEW ZEALAND, from the Earliest Date 
to the t Day. By Wiis Howrrr, Author of ‘Two 
Years in Victoria,” &. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





In 4 Volumes, fsep. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


E’S DIVINE COMEDY, Translated 
in the Original Ternary Rhyme. By C. B. Cayzey, B.A. 


Each Volume may be had erg! HELL, 3s. PURGA- 
TORY, 2s. 6d. PARADISE, 2s. 6d. NOTES, 2s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No, CCXLVIIL., was published on Wepyespay last. 
ConTENTS : 
I. TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Il. HERALDIC MANUALS. 
Ill. THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
IV. MADAME ROLAND. 
V. LECKY’S INFLUENCE OF RATIONALISM. 
VI. THE CHURCH AND MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA. 
Vil. MEMOIRS OF DUMONT DE BOSTAQUET. 
VILL TUSCAN SCULPTURE. 
IX. GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIANITY. 
X. THE LAW OF PATENTS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETYS LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 

1864. Parts I. and IL., containing the Papers read at the 

Scientific Meetings up to the end of June. With Plates, price 
lis. each ; without Plates, 2s. each. 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY from 1848 to 1860. Price 6s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
VOL, V., PART IV., containing Papers by 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., on the “NATURAL 
HISTORY of the ANTHROPOID APES” (with 
seven plates) ; 


PROFESSOR ROLLESTON, F.R.S., on the “PLA- 
CENTAL STRUCTUR of the TEUREC, and 
those of certain other MAMMALIA,” with Remarks 
on the Value of the Placental System of Classification 
(with one plate) ; 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., “DESCRIPTION of the 
SKELETON of the GREAT AUK, or GAREFOWL 
(with two plates). Price 30s. 


LIST OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS 
LIVING in the GARDENS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, Hanover 
= R ; at Messrs. LONGMANS’, Paternoster Row; at 
. J. ROTHSCHILD’S, 43 Rue Saint’ André des Arts, Paris, 


r. 
and 34 Queerstrasse, Leipsie ; or through any Bookseller. 


*,* The Subscription Price of the Society’s Publications, in 
the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the So- 
ciety, is now reduced to the Sum of 1/. 1s. per Annum, pro- 
vided such Subscription be paid in advance before the 20th of 
April in each year. 











This day is published, price 1s., 


EOLOGY as a BRANCH of GENERAL 
PCASION. An address by Davip Pags, F.R.S.E., 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 1s., 


MAN *S PLACE and BREAD UNIQUE 
in NATURE, and HIS PEDIGREE HUMAN NOT 
By A Univenrsrry Proressor. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, & ©O., London. 





FLEURS DES BORDS DU RBHIN. 
EAUTES dela POESIE ALLEMANDE. 
Par le Cuevatirr pe CHaATeELarN. 
ROLANDI, 20 Berners Street, W. 
THE PATENT QUESTION. 
Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 5s., 


LETTERS-PATENT for INVEN- 


TIONS. By Freperick Epwarps, Jun., Author of “Our 
Fire-places,” and “ A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys.” 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


[HE LONDON REVIEW CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 


Tre Loxpon Review having sent out Special Commissioners 
to collect Practical Information as to the one and efficiency 
of the Church and other Religious Denominations throughout 

and Wales, and to inquire into their tive influence 
progress in the various districts, the publication of the 
Report will be commenced on Saturday, April, and con- 


Tus Loypox Review, price 4d., Stamped 6d. Annual sub- 
Office, 11 Southampton Street, Strand. 


BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES, 


In Bacsrer’s Flexible Bindings. 


At all the principal Booksellers’; and at 15 Paternoster Row, 
London, 
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NEW NOVEL. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 2 VOLS., POST 8vo, 


GREY'S 


COURT. 


Eprrep By GEORGIANA LADY CHATTERTON. 





The Westminster Review. 
(NEW SERIES.) 
No. LIV. APRIL, 1865. 
ConTENTS : 
I. THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE 
COMTE. 
Il. ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
Ill. CODIFICATION. 
1V. MODERN NOVELISTS: SIR EDWARD BULWEK- 
LYTTON. 
V. PARLIAMENT AND REFORM. 
VI. THE CANADIAN CONFEDERACY, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 


sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4, History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





Price 4s. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 12s., post free, 


The Natural History Review. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


Edited by G. Busx, F.R.S., Sec. L.S.; F. Currey, F.R.S., 
F.L.S.; T. H. Hvuxury, F.R.S., F.L.S.; Joun Lupsocr, 
F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the Ethnological Society ; D. 
Oniver, F.R.S., F.L.S.; and P. L. Scratrer, F.R.S., F.L.S., 
Sec. Z.S. 

Contents or No. XVIII. (Apnrit, 1865). 
REVIEWS— 

I, ZOOLOGY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

Il. THE BATS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Ill, THE FAUNA OF SPITZBERGEN. 
IV. HALL’S ESQUIMAUX. 

V. PUBLICATIONS OF THE LINNAZAN SOCIETY. 
VI. ANCIENT AND MODERN FLORA OF MONT- 


PELLIER 
VII. SPECIES AND SUB-SPECIES IN THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES— 


I. ON SYNOSTOSIS OF THE CRANIAL BONES. By Dr. 
J. Taurnam. (With Illustrations.) 


Il. ON AN OVO-VIVIPAROUS MOTH. By A. W. Scorr, 
M.A. (With Illustrations.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
LONDON, 


MISCELLANEA, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Freder ck Street, Edin- 


burgh. 


The Art-Journal. 


Price 2s. 6d. Moxruty. 


PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS TO APRIL 
PART. 


1. RUSKIN, JOHN, M.A.—Tue Cestvs of Aciata. 

2. CALVERT, DR. F. CRACE.—Anmuims anp Coai-Tar 
Cotours. 

3. ATKINSON, J. B.—Hess, with Three Engravings from his 
Paintings. 

4. HALL, MR. and MRS, S. C.—Taroporr Hook, with Three 
Illustrations, 

5. A Weex at Ki.varney, with 
Six Engravings. 

6. FAIRHOLT, F. W.—Facrs asovr Fixcer-rines, with 

Twenty-one Examples. 
. PYNE, J. B.—Harmory rm Corovrs, with a Diagram. 





~I 


THE LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


I, F. GOODALL, R.A.—Arrest or a Royatist~—1793, en- 
graved by E. Goopatt. 
ll. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—Anrnepoy, engraved by C. 
Covsen. 
Ill. J. H. FOLEY, R.A.—Casuwene Bastrox, Detar, engraved 
by E. Rorre. 


London: JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 Ivy Lane. 








Now ready, Double Number, pp. 250, 7s., 


Journal of the Statistical Society, 


For MARCH. Vol. XXVIII. Part I. 
SIX ORIGIN ALJPAPERS—MISCELLANEA--QUARTERLY 
TABLES, &c. 
STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W, 
414 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CCXXXIV., is published THIS DAY. 
ConTeENTs : 


I. GALLERIES OF THE LOUVRE. 
Il, THE GREAT PRINTERS—STEPHENS. 
Ill. SIR E. BULWER LYTTON: NOVELIST AND POET. 
IV. EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 
V. OUR GUNS AND SHIPS. 
VI. CHRISTIANIZING OF LONDON. 
Vil. LIBEL AND FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, 
VIII. CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
1X. VAMBERY’S TRAVELS IN TURKISTAN. 
X. LORD RUSSELL AND THE BRITISH CONSTITU- 
TION, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE PIONEERS OF INDUSTRY. 





This day, with Portrait and Fifty Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s., 


] AMES BRINDLEY AND THE EARLY 
e ENGINEERS: Including VERMUYDEN, Sir HUGH 
MIDDLETON, Capt. PERRY, and PI ERRE-PAUL RIQUET. 
By SaMvueL SMILEs, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHEN- 


SON, RAILWAY ENGINEERS: The Story of their Lives. 
A New, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised Edition. With Two 
Portraits and 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 

* What England owes to her engineers it were hard to esti- 
mate. Those who would fain know something of the industrial 
pioneers of their country’s greatness, from James Brindley, who 
gave us our canal system, to George Stephenson, to whom we 
owe our railway system, will find the account fairly stated in 
these two cheap and handsome volumes, which we hope will be 
circulated by thousands among the hard-handed and hard- 
headed craftsmen of England.’—Noites and Queries. 


IIL. 
SELF-HELP: With Illustrations of 


Character and Conduct. 55th Thousand. Post 8vo, 6s. 
IV. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: §Iron- 


Workers and Tool-Makers. A Companion Volume to ‘ Self- 
Heip.’ Post 8vo, 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ADAPTED FOR EASTER. 





Now ready, beantifully printed on Toned Paper, with more than 
100 Illustrations, 2 Vols., crown 8vo, 30s., 


HE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY TESTA- 
MENT. Edited, with a short PRACTICAL COMMENT, 
Explanatory of Difficulties and for the Removal of Doubts. By 
EDWARD CHURTON, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, an 
W. BASIL JONES, M.A., Prebendary of York. IviustratTep 
with Avuruentic Views or Piaces mentioned in the Sacrep 
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“THE COLLECTIVE WISDOM.” 


TEST of senatorial capacity is a 
desideratun. We rarely learn how 
near the mark or how wide of the mark 
the calculations of statesmen are: the 
slowness and complexity of social changes, 
hindering, as they do, the definite com- 
parison of results with anticipations. 
Occasionally, however, parliamentary de- 
cisions admit of being definitely valued. 
One which was arrived at a few weeks 
ago, furnished a measure of legislative 
judgment too significant to be passed by. 
On the edge of the Cotswolds, over- 
hanging the valley of the Severn, occur 
certain springs, which, as they happen to 
be at the end of the longest of the hundred 
streams which join to form the Thames, 
have been called by a poetical fiction “ the 
sources of the Thames.” Names, even 
when poetical fictions, suggest conclusions; 
and conclusions drawn from words instead 
of facts are equally apt to influence con- 
duct. Thus it happened that when, re- 
cently, there was formed a company for 
supplying Cheltenham and some other 
places from these springs, great opposi- 
tion arose. The TZ%mes published a 
paragraph, headed Threatened A bsorp. 
tion of the Thames, stating that the ap- 
plication of this company to Parliament, 
had “caused some little consternation in 
the city of Oxford, and will, doubtless, 
throughout the valley of the Thames ;” and 
that ‘such a measure, if carried out, will 
diminish the water of that noble river a 
million of gallons per day.” <A million is 
an alarming word—suggests something 
necessarily vast. Translating words into 
thoughts, however, would have calmed the 
fears of the Times paragraphist. Con- 
sidering that a million gallons would 
be contained by a room fifty-six feet cube, 
the nobility of the Thames would not be 
much endangered by the deduction. The 
simple fact is, that the current of the 
Thames above the point at which the tides 
influence it, discharges in twenty-four 
hours, eight hundred times this amount. 
When the Bill of this proposed Water 
Company was brought before the House of 
Commons for second reading, it became 
manifest that the imaginations of members 
were affected by such expressions as the 
“sources of the Thames,” and ‘a million 
gallons daily,” in much the same way as 
the imaginations of the ignorant. Though 
the quantity of water proposed to be taken, 
bears to the quantity which runs over Ted- 
dington weir, about the same ratio that a 
yard bears to half a mile; it was thought 
by many members that its loss would be a 
serious evil. No method of measurement 


would be accurate enough to detect the 
difference between the Thames as it now is, 
and the Thames minus the Cerney springs; 
and yet it was gravely stated in the 
House that, were the Thames diminished 
in the proposed way, “the proportion of 
sewage to pure water would be seriously 











increased.” Taking a minute out of twelve 
hours, would be taking as large a propor- 
tion as the Cheltenham people wish to take 
from the Thames. Nevertheless, it was 
contended that to let Cheltenham have this 
quantity, would be “to rob the towns 
along the banks of the Thames of their 
rights.” Though, of the Thames flowing 
by each of these towns, some 999 parts out 
of 1,000 pass by unused; it was held that 
a great injustice would be committed were 
one or two of these 999 parts appropriated 
by the inhabitants of a town who can now 
obtain daily but four gallons of foul water 
per head. 

But the apparent inability thus shown 
to think of causes and effects in something 
like their true quantitative relations, 
was still more conspicuously shown. It 
was stated by several members that the 
Thames Navigation Commissioners would 
have opposed the Bill if the Commission 
had not been bankrupt ; and this hypothe- 
tical opposition appeared to have weight. 
If we may trust the reports, the House of 
Commons listened with gravity to the asser- 
tion of one of its members, that if the 
Cerney springs were diverted, ‘‘ shoals and 
flats would be created.” Not a laugh nor 
a cry of “Oh, oh” appears to have been 
produced by the prophecy, that the volume 
and scouring power of the Thames would 
be seriously affected by taking away from 
it twelve gallons per second! The whole 
quantity which these springs supply would 
be delivered by a current moving through 
a pipe one foot in diameter at the rate of 
less than two miles per hour. Yet when it 
was said that the navigability of the Thames 
would be injuriously affected by this deduc- 
tion, there were no shoutsof derision. Onthe 
contrary, the House rejected the Chelten- 
ham Water Bill by a majority of 118 to 88. 
It is true that the data were not presented 
in the above shape. But the remarkable 
fact is, that even in the absence of a specific 
comparison, it should not have been at 
once seen that the water of springs which 
drain but a few square miles at most, can 
be but an inappreciable part of the water 
which runs out of the Thames basin, ex- 
tending over several thousand square miles. 

In itself, this is a matter of small mo- 
ment. It interests us here simply as an 
example of legislative judgment. The 
decision is one of those small holes 
through which a wide prospect may be 
seen ; and a disheartening prospect it is. 
In a very simple case there is here dis- 
played a scarcely credible inability to see 
how much effect will follow so much cause ; 
and yet the business of the assembly ex- 
hibiting this inability, is that of dealing 
with causes and effects of an extremely in- 
volved kind. All the processes going on 
in society arise from the concurrences and 
conflicts of human actions, which are 
determined in their natures and amounts 
by the human constitution as it now is— 
are as much results of natural causation as 
any other results; and equally imply de- 
finite quantitative relations between causes 
and effects. Every legislative act presup- 
poses a diagnosis and a prognosis; both of 
them involving estimations of social forces 
and the work done by them. Before it 
can be remedied, an evil must be traced to 
its source in the motives and ideas of men 
as they are, living under the social condi- 
tions which exist—a problem requiring 
that the actions tending towards the re- 
sult shall be identified, and that there 
shall be something like a true idea of the 
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quantities of their effects as well as the 
qualities. A further estimation has then 
to be made of the kinds and degrees of 
influence that will be exerted by the addi- 
tional factors which the p law will 
set in motion: what will be the resultants 
produced by the new forces co-operating 
with pre-existing forces—a problem still 
more complicated than the other. 

We are quite prepared to hear the un- 
hesitating reply, that men incapable of 
forming an approximately true judgment 
on a matter of simple physical causation, 
may yet be very good law-makers. Soobvious 
will this be thought by most, that a tacit 
implication to the contrary will seem to 
them absurd; and that it will seem to 
them absurd, is one of the many indica- 
tions of the profound ignorance that pre- 
vails. It is true that the mere empirical 
generalizations which men draw from their 
dealings with their fellows, suffice to give 
them some ideas of the proximate effects 
which new enactments will work; and, 
seeing these, they think they see as far as 
is needful. Discipline in physical science, 
however, would help to show them the 
utter inadequacy of calculations of conse- 
quences based on such simple data. And 
if there needs proof that calculations of 
consequences so based are inadequate, we 
have it in the enormous labour annually 
entailed on the Legislature in trying to 
undo the mischiefs it has previously done. 

Should any say that it is useless to 
dwell on this incompetency, seeing that the 
House of Commons contains the select of 
the nation, than whose judgments no 
better are to be had; we reply, that there 
may be drawn two inferences which have 
important practical bearings. In the first 
place, we are shown how completely the 
boasted intellectual discipline of our upper 
classes, fails to give them the power of 
following out in thought, with any cor- 
rectness, the sequences of even simple phe- 
nomena, much less those of complex 
phenomena. And, in the second place, we 
may draw the corollary, that if the se- 
quences of those complex phenomena which 
societies display, difficult beyond all others 
to deal with, are so unlikely to be under- 
stood by them, they may advantageously 
be restricted in their interferences with 
them. 

In one direction, especially, shall we see 
reason to resist the extension of legislative 
action. There has, of late, been urged the 
proposal that the class contemptuously 
described as dividing its energies between 
business and bethels, shall have its educa- 
tion regulated by the class which might, 
with equal justice, be described as dividing 
its energies between club-rooms and game- 
preserves. This scheme does not seem to 
us a hopeful one. Considering that during 
the last half century our society has been 
remoulded by ideas that have come from 
the proposed pupil, and have had to over- 
come the dogged resistance of the proposed 
teacher, the propriety of the arrangement 
is not obvious. And if the propriety of 
the arrangement is not obvious on the face 
of it, still less obvious does it become when 


| the competency of the proposed teacher 


comes to be measured. British intelli- 
gence, as distilled through the Universities 
and re-distilled into the House of Commons, 
is a product admitting of such great im- 
provement in quality, that we should be 
sorry to see the present method of manu- 
facture extended and permanently esta- 
blished. 
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THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 


“The Life, Times, and Scientific Labours of the 


Second Marquis of Worcester. To which is 
added a Reprint of his ‘‘ Century of Inventions,” 
1663, with a Commentary thereon. By Henry 
Dircks. (Bernard Quartich.) 
¥ Marquis was suspected to be a mad- 
man, and known to be a Papist. His 
inventions, therefore, found no favourable 
reception.” This is the explanation given by 
Macaulay of the treatment which the author 
of the ‘*Century of Inventions” received at 
the hands of his contemporaries. Saddening 
as the explanation is, yet we cannot dispute 
its correctness. Nor can we indulge in the 


‘boast that this age is so enlightened as to 


make it impossible for religious intolerance 
and blatant prejudice to disparage the doings 
of those who, unhappily for themselves, are 
wise before the time. 

The eldest of thirteen children, Edward, 
who afterwards became the second Marquis 
of Worcester, was born about 1601. A few 
months previously, Charles, the second son 
of James I., had seen the light at Dunferm- 
line. Seven years afterwards Milton was 
born ; seventeen years afterwards Shakspeare 
died. Within the period embraced by these 
dates, Sir Hugh Myddleton had expended a 
fortune in bringing the water of the New 
River into London; Lord Napier had in- 
vented his system of logarithms ; Harvey had 
made his discovery concerning the circulation 
of the blood. 

At an early age the young Lord Edward 
visited Germany, France, and Italy. That he 
was an observant traveller is proved by these 


statements in the twenty-first and twenty- 


sixth articles of the ‘‘ Century”: ‘‘ This 
[device for raising water], I confess, I have 
seen and learned of the great mathematician 
Claudius, his studies at Rome, he having 
made a present thereof unto a cardinal.” 
‘This I saw in the arsenal at Venice” is 
appended to his description of a peculiar kind 
of lever. In 1628, he married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Sir William Dormer, and by her 
he had one son and two daughters. It is 
supposed that about this time he left the 
Court, and took up his abode with his father 
at Raglan Castle, and there devoted himself 
to mechanical pursuits, having engaged Caspar 
Kaltoff as his assistant. His first great feat 
was the erection of an apparatus for the 
raising of water. It is probable that the ex- 
pansive force of steam was the means em- 
ployed for this object. The apparatus was 
certainly novel, and as certainly it answered 
the purpose for which it was designed. He 
became a widower in 1635, and for a time re- 
sided in London. Now it was that he exhi- 
bited his machine for obtaining perpetual 
motion. It consisted ‘‘ of a wheel, fourteen 
feet in diameter, carrying forty weights of 
fifty pounds each, and is supposed to have 
rotated on an axle, sup rted on two pillars 
or upright frames.” e exhibition took 
place in the presence, and, doubtless, to the 
entire satisfaction of Charles I., two am- 
bassadors, the Dukes of Richmond and 
Hamilton, a crowd of courtiers, and, pro- 
bably, Sir William Balfour, then Lieutenant 
of the Tower. 

In 1642 his father was raised from the 
rank of earl to that of marquis by Charles L., 
who was then at open war with his subjects, 
and who was only too glad to bestow titles 


_ on those capable, like the Marquis of Wor- 


cester, of supplying him with money in re- 
turn. The income of the first Marquis was 
estimated at twenty-four thousand pounds— 
an enormous sum in those days, being 
nearly as large then as the income of 
the Marquis of Westminster at the present 
day. The first Marquis “‘ would then be 
sixty-five years of age, but does not appear 
to have enjoyed uniform good health ; he 
was corpulent in body, a vigorous 
intellect, and was remarkable for his flow of 


_ humour. It is recorded of him, but without 


reference to any authority for the statement, 


» that he was singular for the custom of wear- 





ing a coat of frieze, a coarse narrow cloth 
much in use, the term being applied to gar- 
ments having long wool, then said to be 
friezed.” He was an ardent Royalist. As 
soon as the civil war broke out, he raised 
1,500 foot and nearly 500 cavalry, gave the 
command of them to his son, and placed 
them at the service of the King. This 
roceeding gave umbrage to the Puritans. 
fs a tract of the day, Charles I. is charged 
with having ‘‘ granted a commission to the 
Marquis of Worcester, a known Papist, to be 
general of the forces in those parts where he 
is, whose army consists of professed Papists.” 
As a soldier, Lord Herbert—the title by 
which the great Marquis was then known— 
did not distinguish himself. He also failed 
as a diplomatist. Having been created Earl 
of Glamorgan by his sovereign, he went to 
Ireland, at the special request of that 
sovereign, for the purpose of obtaining the 
active co-operation of the Irish Catholics. 
This attempt was frustrated. Charles then 
disavowed all knowledge of the acts of his 
servant, and went the length of accusing the 
Earl of Glamorgan with having forged his 
credentials. The Earl’s only blunder was 
believing in his sovereign’s royal word ; but 
he could not know, as we do, that Charles 
seldom spoke the truth, and never profited 
by his falsehoods. In a letter to him, 
Charles I. admitted that he had expended 
250,000/. in his service. To the man who 
had done so much private letters were sent 
filled with fulsome praise, and their royal 
author said publicly that he was a forger. 


During the absence of his son, the old 
Marquis remained at Raglan Castle, defend- 
ing it against the forces of the Puritans. He 
was then in failing health, and suffering from 
severe attacks of gout. Being recommended 
by his physician to drink less claret, in order 
that he might suffer less pain, he replied that 
he preferred enduring the pain to abstain- 
ing from the claret. This anecdote can be 
capped by one related of the present Lord 
Derby. A wine merchant, who had imported 
a new sort of wine, sent a sample to his 
lordship, informing him that the wine had 
the virtue of warding off attacks of gout; to 
which Lord Derby replied that, having tasted 
the wine, he preferred the gout. During 
the siege of Raglan Castle, a musket-ball en- 
tered the window of the room in which the 
old Marquis was sitting, glanced from a 
pillar, then struck him on the head. 
Taking it up from the table on which it 
had fallen, he remarked to those in the 
room, ‘‘ Gentlemen, those who had a mind 
to flatter me were wont to tell me that 
I had a good head in my young days ; but, 
if I don’t flatter myself, I think 1 have a 
good head-piece in my old age, or else it 
would not have been musket proof.” The 
genial and valiant old peer had to undergo 
the humiliation of surrendering his castle to 
the Puritans. He did not long survive his 
humiliation. lan Castle was the last 
great stronghold of the Royalists; after it 
fell, the House of Commons ordered that 
**the works about it, and the house and 
buildings thereof, be forthwith pulled down 
and demolished.” 

The Earl of Glamorgan now succeeded to 
the title by which he is known to all who 
have read or heard of the ‘‘ Century of In- 
ventions.” It was a barren honour. He was 
obliged to flee to France to escape sharing the 
fate of his sovereign, whom he served with 
such devotion, and from whom he had expe- 
rienced such contumely. From 1648 to 1652 
he was a voluntary exile. In 1652, notwith- 
standing that a price was set on his head, he 
returned to London. He was soon appre- 
hended and committed to the Tower. For 
two years and a-quarter he was a prisoner ; at 
the end of that period he was released upon 
bail. Cromwell granted him three pounds a- 
week for his maintenance. There was no 
generosity manifested in so doing, for Crom- 
well enjoyed the income arising from the 
Monmouthshire estates of the Marquis, and 
which amounted to 2,500/. a-year. It was 
to the period of his imprisonment that what 
has been properly termed the ‘‘ pot-lid story” 
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relates. The story-tellers narrate that when 
occupied in cooking his dinner he observed that 
the lid of the pot was raised by the pressure of 
the steam, and from this he reasoned out the 
applicability of steam as a motive power. A 
similar story was current upwards of fifty 
years before the imprisonment of the Mar- 
quis. Lord Bacon remarks in one of his 
essays: ‘It should seem, that hitherto men 
are rather beholding to a wild goat for sur- 
gery, or to a nightingale for music, or to the 
ibis for some part of physic, or to the pot-lid 
that flew open for artillery, or generally to 
chance or anything else, than to logic, for the 
invention of arts and sciences.” 

After the Restoration, ‘‘ our most religious 
and gracious sovereign,” Charles II., treated 
the Marquis of Worcester with the indifference 
which we might expect. The consequence 
was, that the remaining years of that noble- 
man’s chequered life were embittered by every 
woe that makes existence intolerable. He 
tried, but in vain, to induce the public to 
support him in bringing into common use his 
‘* Water-commanding Engine.” This engine, 
if it did not really resemble the present steam- 
engine, was a very extraordinary apparatus. 
It was not the theory of a book-worm, but 
the practical performance of a great me- 
chanician. One of them was in constant 
operation between the years 1663 and 
1670. All the foreigners who visited Eng- 
land went to see it, and recorded their testi- 
mony to the wonders that it did. The in- 
ventor was neither rewarded during life, nor 
have his merits been fairly set forth till nearly 
two centuries after his death. Worn out by 
disappointments, by the clamours of creditors, 
by the toils and sacrifices of a life spent in 
the service of those who repudiated the acts 
of their devoted servant, he passed away on 
the 3rd of April, 1667. 

Till this year the world has been ignorant 
wlike of the exceeding merits and the un- 
paralleled services of the Marquis of Wor- 
cester. To Mr. Dircks our best thanks are 
due for having enabled us to understand the 
extent of the obligations we were under to a 
nobleman whose genius as a discoverer is sur- 
passed among his compeers by that of Bacon 
alone. Not only has Mr. Dircks narrated 
with great fulness and perspicuity the career 
of the Marquis, but, by the production 
of documents hitherto unpublished, he has 
afforded fresh examples of the unexampled 
duplicity of Charles I. He has likewise 
done well in adding to his reprint of the 
** Century of Inventions ” a commentary and 
illustrations. Read by the light of this 
commentary, the least-informed reader can 
perceive that the majority of the inventions 
therein described are valuable and useful. 
As Mr. Dircks truly remarks, the Marquis 
was in quest of a power which should super- 
sede that of wind, water, or animals. 
‘* He tried weights and springs, screws and 
levers, and finally he filled a piece of a cannon 
three-quarters full of water, which, after 
making a fire under it, ‘burst, and made a 
great crack.’ The aim and object of all his 
laborious experiments was now attained, and 
from the day when he thus burst the cannon 
steam-power was realized, its application pur- 
sued, various kinds of machines constructed ; 
and the strangeness, novelty, and power of 
the new engine were such, that he declared, 
as in an ecstasy of delight, ‘I call this a semi- 
omnipotent engine, and do intend that a 
model thereof be buried with me.’”’ 

The blemishes in this book are neither 
many nor grievous. It is dedicated to the 
successor of the great Marquis, the present, 
Duke of Beaufort. With the dedication it- 
self we have no fault to find, but we wish to 
know why the writer should subscribe him- 
self as having the honour to be his Grace’s 
** most obliged, and most humble, obedient 
servant.” This is fitting phraseology for a 
Uriah Heep. It would have pleased the readers 
of an age in which it was popularly believed 
that not only was aking “ hedged” with a 
‘* divinity,” but that peers, merely because 
of their rank, were lesser deities, before 
whom authors in particular were expected 
reverently to bend the knee. Some parts 
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of the work might be more condensed, 
and there are a few repetitions, which ought 
to be expunged. Trifling errors of taste and 
of detail are, however, of little moment in 
the case of a work so thoroughly well exe- 
cuted as this is. Mr. Dircks need not hope 
that his book will create the same excitement 
among the subscribers to circulating libraries 
as the last horrible tale which a successful 
writer of fiction has told in three volumes. 
But he may fairly hope to number among 
his readers that larger and more important 
class which reads in order to be instructed. 
Readers of that class are well acquainted 
with what the Marquis of Worcester did 
when, as Earl of Glamorgan, he was com- 
missioned by Charles I. to invoke the aid of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland to support 
the sinking fortunes of the English Cavaliers. 
They will now learn, probably for the first 
time, that the Earl of Glamorgan was not 
the mere zealous servant of a despicable 
king. After perusing this work, they will 
cease to regard the Marquis as a bafiled 
politician and a subservient courtier, and will 
henceforth remember him as one of that band 
whose scientific knowledge and mechanical 
skill have been directed towards increasing 
the power and the greatness of our country. 
It is no small service to have shown, as Mr. 
Dircks has done, that the Marquis of Wor- 
cester has an indisputable claim to the high 
honour of being ranked among England’s 
** Great Engineers.” 





COMIC LITERATURE AND ART. 


A History of Caricature and Grotesque in Litera- 
ture and Art. By Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., &c. With Dlustrations from 
Various Sources by F. W. Fairholt, Esgq., 
F.S.A. (Virtue Brothers & Co.) 


HE range of this book is wider than its 
title. It touches many topics that have 
only distant affinities with the humorous and 
grotesque in literature and art, and some 
that have none ; so that, in addition to the 
old fantastical devices in stone and wood 
and in mural paintings, and the modern cari- 
cature, we are treated to glimpses of such 
subjects as the Roman stage, medizeval story- 
books, the Satyr Ménippée, and English 
comedy. The work is less a history than a 
miscellaneous collection of curious illustra- 
tions of history. Mr. Wright confesses that 
he was perplexed about his title. ‘The word 
comic,’ he says, ‘seems to me hardly to ex- 
press all the parts of the subject which I 
have sought to bring together in my book.’ 
The real perplexity, however, is not so much 
in the word ‘ comic’ as in the word ‘history,’ 
which here presupposes a unity and sequence 
utterly unattainable in a work of this nature. 
But dismissing the title, which, in one sense, 
does not do justice to the multifarious con- 
tents of the volume, there can be no hesita- 
tion in saying that, in a desultory way, there 
is more matter to be found in these pages 
concerning the burlesque and satirical side of 
literature and art, in their various relations 
to creeds, policies, and social development, 
than has ever been collected before. 

Humour is as old as mankind. Laughter 
came before tears, as childhood comes before 
maturity. Amongst the very earliest expres- 
sions of burlesque or caricature we find the 
portraiture of men in the forms and with the 
characteristic qualities of particular animals ; 
and the metempsychosis, an article of faith, 
yielded endless suggestions of grave import, 
tinged with strange and highly exaggerated 
fancies. Exaggeration was, probably, the 
first shape of art satire; and the primitive 
notion of caricature, or of the grotesque, with 
or without an ulterior purpose, may be traced 





to the hideous monsters of the Egyptians, | 


reproduced with a quainter grace by the 
Greeks. Later times carried down these 
forms, with an infinite variety of modifica- 
tions; and amongst the grinning and swollen 
heads and terrible masks of the middle ages, 
the huge lolling tongue of the ancients is of 
frequent occurrence... It would be worth 
while to attempt to trace the origin and 
meaning of the thrust-out tongue, which is 








always of huge dimensions, and generally 
conveys an idea of brutal contempt, mixed 
with a kind of obscene buffoonery ; but Mr. 
Wright does not profess to go into the philo- 
sophy of these matters. He prudently con- 
fines himself to a diligent compilation of 
examples, which is work enough for a single 
pair of hands. 

The transition from Pagan days to the 
Christian era is marked by no incidents more 
forcibly than by the adoption in the new 
Christian temples of some of the old Pagan 
devices, visibly indicating the point of time 
at which the two extremes met, and when 
one set of emblems began to give way before 
another. Thus, at the church of Mont 


Majoin, near Nismes, built so lately as the | 


tenth century, there is a carved bracket, re- 
presenting a monstrous head, with distended 
mouth, showing a terrible array of teeth, in 
the act of eating a child—a palpable reminis- 


cence of Saturn devouring one of his children. | 
Similar examples abound all over Europe. | 
Art retained these Pagan designs long after | 
they had lost their original signification, and | 


the attempt to apply them to Christian uses, 
or to combine them with Christian forms, led 
to the introduction of the confusion and in- 
congruity of subjects and modes of treatment 
which has puzzled so many students of early 
church architecture. 

In the same way, the demonology of the 
middle ages seems to be only a reproduction 
in another shape of the old heathen mytho- 
logy. The monkish demons, the Teutonic 
elves, and the whole round of fays and 
fairies, represent the fauns and satyrs, and 
other symbolical personages of classical lore, 
in a new system skilfully adapted to the new 
code of faith and morals. Sometimes these 
creatures are purely fanciful, fulfilling no 
higher function than that of providing a 
popular medium for poetical conceits ; but 
for the most part they convey subtle and 
ingenious meanings, and are alike capable of 
serious and grotesque uses, to impart efficacy 
to satire, or inspire caricature with mirth 
and extravagance. 

Throughout the middle ages various modes 
of ridicule and burlesque prevailed, mainly 
directed against the salient features of house- 
hold life, domestic habits and customs, the 
minstrels, the cooks, the serving-men, the 
ale-wife, the shrew, the miser, and, above 
all, the brawls between man and wife. One 
or two broad principles underlie all the 
medizval works, and these may, perhaps, be 
reduced to two words—ugliness and exagge- 
ration. The seamed and bloated cheeks, 
the yawning mouth, the great fishy eyes, 
and the snaky hair, producing upon the 
whole a result so grotesquely hideous, 
as to be irresistibly comical, was com- 
mon to almost all heads intended to 
point a joke and make people laugh. 
Exaggeration, in the broadest sense, was 
a recognized means of effecting the same 
end, in which the horrible and the disgusting 
were curiously mixed up with the grotesque 
and humorous. It was but till the seven- 
teenth century that the art of caricature, as 
we now understand it, grew into a social 
power. Callot was the first caricaturist, and, 
in some important aspects, the greatest. 
The instinct was born with him, and 
what with some men is skill, or aptitude, 
was genius with him. He caricatured all his 
acquaintances before he knew how to draw. 
His parents did everything they could to 
discourage his passion for art ; but in vain. 
He ran away twice from home to get into 
Italy, with a view to picking up an art educa- 
tion how he might, and was twice brought 
back again. At last his friends, finding it 
useless to set themselves against his determi- 
nation, yielded to his wishes, and, after a 
course of study at Rome, he became one of 
the most famous artists of his time, and died 
in the prime of his reputation. 

The development of the art of engraving, 
to which Callot gave a marked impulse, led 
to the cultivation of what may be called, for 
distinction, the political caricature. Political 
satire and political burlesque previously 
found vent in the scurrilous ballad or the 
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humorous song; but a political picture 
could not attain any current influence until 
the means were discovered supplied by 
which it could be multiplied at will, and 
freely circulated amongst the people. Mr. 
Wright is of opinion that one of the earliest 
engravings which can be called a caricature, 
perhaps.the oldest modern caricature known, 
belongs to the year 1499, and is called the 
‘Political Game of Cards,’ representing Louis 
XII. of France and other princes round a table 
engaged in a game, emblematic of certain 
negotiations in which at the time his Majesty 
was engaged. Caricatures increased rapidly 
in France, where they felicitously suited the 
taste of the people; but whether fear of 
authority checked the spirit of political 
ridicule, or any other cause tended to repress 
free speech in art, certain it is that the 
French caricatures never acquired the breadth 
and point, the boldness and force by which 
English caricatures of the same class have 
always been distinguished. Sometimes the 
French caricature is not very intelligible. A 
premeditated obscurity veils the design very 
often when high people are struck at; but 
there is always a certain dexterity and 
neatness of execution in those works, and a 
subtlety of expression, which inspires them 
with an interest over and above their subjects. 


The pictorial caricature which dedicated its 
wit to the service of Church and State did 
not occupy a prominent position in England 
till the time of Charles I. The Reformation 
had given birth to abundance of pasquinades, 
and ballad literature of the mocking and 
satirical order existed before the age of the 
great civil war. But the struggle between 
the Parliament and the Crown brought out 
into full flower all these modes of invoking 
popular ridicule, and called in the caricature 
in addition, as an effective weapon for turn- 
ing the laugh against an opponent. But it 
cannot be said that the caricature reached its 
culminating point of excellence or popu- 
larity till the accession of the House of 
Hanover. In the reign of George Il. the 
rage for caricatures increased enormously, 
and grew up into a considerable business, 
almost creating the trade of the print-seller, 
which has since become one of the mostopulent 
departments of the fine arts. Some of these 
caricatures were engraved after Prince 
Rupert’s method of mezzotint, and others 
were garishly coloured. They embraced all 
manner of subjects—politics and society, 
fashions, characters, professions, Parliament 
and Ministers, ascending occasionally even to 
the Court itself ; Whigs and Tories, Papists 
and Dissenters, alike came in for indiscrimi- 
nate ridicule; the spirit of burlesque spared 
neither age, sex, nor condition; and Sir 
Robert Walpole was attacked as freely as the 
fraudulent grocer who sanded his sugar, or 
the butcher who used false weights. To that 
age belonged Hogarth, about whom shone 
a number of lesser luminaries, such as 
Sandby, Collet, Sayer, Bunbury, and Wood- 
ward. All these men are yet remembered 
wherever this art of caricature and picture 
satire is cultivated; but still better 
known to the outside public are the names of 
Gillray, Rowlandson, and Cruikshank, the 
two former especially, who occupy special 
pedestals, and who, in different ways, ex- 
celled in paths which they had marked out 
for themselves. The Cruikshank to whom 
allusion is here made was Isaac, the father of 
George and Robert, the contemporary of 
Rowlandson and Gillray, and second only to 
them in the form, originality, and point of 
his political caricatures. It is singular that 
in touching upon all these names, and giving 
illustrations from the works of each, Mr. 
Wright, winding up with the name of George 
Cruikshank, to whom he wishes long life, 
should have overlooke( the most distinguished 
of our modern political caricaturists, John 
Doyle, who published under the initials H. B., 
and who, we are happy to say, is, like George 
Cruikshank, still living amongst us. The 
omission is clearly an inadvertence which, 
we are sure, Mr. Wright will thank us for 
pointing out. 

This history of the merry arts of caricature 
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the grotesque winds up sadly enough. 
a caricaturists of the latter days of 
the onto all came to gloomy ends. They 
who so well how to make all the rest of 
the world la were themselves the victims 


of distress trouble. Rowlandson died in 
poverty, Hogarth died of a broken heart, 


caused by attacks upon him by Wilkes and 

ill, and Gillray, the most genial of 
humourists, committed suicide in a fit of 
melancholy. 





MODERN WARFARE AND MODERN 
ARTILLERY. 


Modern Warfare as Influenced by Modern Ar- 
tillery. By Colonel Macdougall. (J. Murray.) 


“pe great struggle of twelve years since 
against Russian aggression produced other 


effects upon our army than a mere increase 
of numbers, with a corresponding growth in 
the estimates of the War-office. The plain 
demonstration made at that time in the face 
of all Europe of the impotent condition into 
which our military service had fallen, with 
the consequent national determination to 
avoid the like disgrace for the future, caused 
> a reaction within the army itself 

y proportioned to the national import- 
ance which it has assumed. The complaint 
formerly made by the studious officer, that 
there was no military literature for his use 
in his own tongue, has vanished with the in- 
difference which had produced the deficiency. 
Napier’s glorious history and Gurwood’s Des- 
patches of Wellington were existing, it is 
true, before the date we have referred to ; 
but with them and the special era they de- 
scribe the officer who thirsted for higher 
knowledge was forced to content himself, or 
to seek it in the laboured and discursive 
pages of Jomini, Decker, and Biilow. Indeed, 
the very idea of making a theoretical study 


‘of war would have brought upon a military 


man the charges of presumption and eccen- 
tricity ; and the offence of being more learned 
than his fellows was one which it required 
moral courage beyond that of most subalterns 
in a marching regiment to bear. 

No sooner, however, was it discovered, by 
the great test before Sebastopol, that it is 
quite possible for soldiers of all classes to 
enter upon actual service too ignorant of 
their duties, and for an army to be main- 
tained in peace at great expense, and yet 
from want of organization as a whole to be 
unfitted for war, than a new and more whole- 
some feeling sprang up. A liberal spirit on the 
part of the War-oftice has stimulated the pro- 
gress thus begun in every branch ; and the 
work of forming and leading soldiers, though 
it still has attractions for the most active and 
boldest of our youth, is no longer regarded 
a8 a means of escaping from the toil of desk, 
book, and thought. 

a those who have taken a signal 
part in this revolution is Colonel Macdougall, 
who, in publishing his ‘‘ Theory of War,” 
t attempt to place in the hands 
of British officers a simple guide to their 

rofessional duties as awhole. Weak as this 
k is in construction—for it is neither 
accurate in detail nor well put together—its 
universal acceptance showed at once what a 
void was to be filled ; and repeated editions 
have made it far better known in the service 


— has been delayed. The interim has, 
owever, been fully occupied. His ‘* Cam- 
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already takes rank among our classics. In 
this new work he returns to his early and 
favourite theme. 

We have spoken of it as undoubtedly 
supplementary to the author’s ‘ Theory 
of War.” We may add that it in some 
degree partakes of the defects charged 
against the latter ; one of which is, a want 
of continuity in the arrangement. It may 
be regarded as a collection of separate 
essays on certain prominent points of study 
in the art of war, rather than as a regularly 
ordered guide. The subjects thus treated 
successively occupy each a chapter, at the 
end of which are placed the examples by 
which the theories laid down are supported. 
But these divisions follow without any rule 
as to order, and lead to no general result ; 
and thus the work, although perhaps the 
more readable, is scarcely of as much value 
to the professional man as the author’s ex- 
tensive knowledge and clear judgment should 
have made it. 

Of the introductory chapter, and that 
which follows, ‘‘ On the Influence of the ‘Im- 
proved Firearms in War,” we forbear to speak 
particularly, for the really scientific views of 
the author are here especially hampered by 
the desire to introduce topics of temporary 
interest. Their twenty-five pages we there- 
fore pass by. With the third commences the 
really standard portion of the book, and that 
by which it must hereafter be judged ; nor is 
there any part of it more valuable than this, 
which treats ‘‘Of the Qualifications of a 
General” in terms clear to all readers, and 
instructive to the best-informed. It is most 
natural that Sir W. Napier’s son-in-law 
should commence with the well-known ex- 
tract from that historian’s great work, point- 
ing out why ‘“‘there are very few great 
generals,” and not less so that he should, in 
this and the subsequent sections, refer re- 
peatedly to the same high authority for his 
examples and maxims, and place Charles 
Napier among the brightest instances of mili- 
tary genius. We could wish, however, that 
he had refrained from bringing into use the 
most controverted part of the ‘‘ Peninsular 
War,” and quoting the condemnation of 
Beresford—surely sufficiently punished in the 
original for his sins at Albuera—as a man of 
second-rate mid, in what he terms the his- 
torian’s apology for that general! We rather 
think we remember certain bulky pamphlets 
on this matter, wherein Lord Beresford’s 
friends protested very earnestly against this 
same apology. But this is essentially a Napier 
topic, dangerous for quiet folks to handle, 
and might well have been omitted in a work 
intended to be of a general churacter, with 
the whole range of history available for its 
examples. Of this chapter we should note 
that it contains a valuable and truthful 
resumé of the special difficulties which beset 
English generals (and, we might add, those 
of America) in the field, in the power of the 
press at home, and the readiness of public 
opinion to judge of merit solely by success. 
But against this the author might have set 
off our escape from the mean personal 
jealousies and family cabals wherewith the 
generals of despotic Governments are beset. 
By such, Austrian and Russian campaigns 
have notoriously been ruined in former days. 
By such, at this moment, should war break 
out in Italy, Benedek would find his hands 
tied, as in peace his every movement and 
saying is watched and reported to his grudg- 
ing masters at Vienna. 

From the subject of generals and their 
responsibilities, the author passes to that ‘‘ Of 
Stratagems and Moral Agency in War.” This 
is but lightly touched upon, however; in 
comparison with those treated afterwards, 
and the work adds but little to the instruc- 
tion the “‘ Theory of War ” has already given. 
Indeed, two of the few examples offered (Na- 
poleon’s clever passage of the Po in 1796, and 
of the St. Bernard in 1800) are repeated 
from the latter—by an oversight, it might be 
supposed, but that Colonel Macdougall takes 
for his sole authority, as in his former work, 


the very —— but imaccurate St. 
Helena Memoirs, treats that as history 
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which is but useful material for the true 
historian. 

His fifth chapter is of far greater value. 
It opens with a clear and accurate statement 
of the proper duties and value of officers of 
the staff. This is supported both by sound 
instances from our own history and by fit- 
ting quotations from French . writers of 
repute. Those who have any doubt as 
to the necessity of a special training 
for this, the most important branch of 
a large army, would do well to study 
Colonel Macdougall’s remarks. But the 
question has been already settled by the 
almost unanimous approval of both military 
men and civilians of the reforms he defends. 
Indeed they scarcely require so much argu- 
ment ; but it is justly pointed out that the 
throwing open to proved ability appoint- 
ments on the general staff, the chief prizes of 
the service, has an elevating influence ex- 
tending far beyond those who are actually 
successful in the contest for them. 


The next seven chapters of the work are 
devoted to the exposition of the theory of 
various important points in modern warfare. 
The attack and defence of positions, retreats, 
passages of rivers, forest and mountain 
warfare, irregular warfare, and street fighting, 
are brought to rule, and exemplified with re- 
markable clearness. Some of these subjects 
had been already touched on in the ‘‘ Theory 
of War;” but they will here be found more 
agreeably, and, as far as we may judge, more 
accurately treated. The author has aban- 
doned the design of enforcing his views by 
multiplying ‘‘ maxims and principles” to be 
committed to memory for reference, and his 
work is the better for their exclusion. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that he still has faith 
in the notion that the study of tactics is to be 
facilitated by geometrical problems, and that 
these should not have been entirely replaced 
in his new handbook by an increase of prac- 
tical examples. Nor are those offered so 
accurately given as would be desirable in a 
work of such general merit. It is not only 
in the references to the Peninsular War that 
we find the author relying on a single autho- 
rity. As before intimated, his Napoleonic 
instances are detailed from what may be 
called the Caesarean point of view exclu- 
sively ; and hence the accounts given are too 
often inaccurate. That of the Moscow 
campaign, in the eighth chapter, literally 
abounds with errors. Colonel Macdougall 
has simply followed M. Thiers through- 
out in his apologies for Napoleon, and 
would fain fix upon the detached Marshals 
the blame due to their over-grasping chief, 
forgetful of the main points which are the 
key to the whole disaster—viz., that Napo- 
leon wilfully delayed in Moscow until winter 
was near; that he made no preparation for 
the frosts; and that when they fell on his 
army, the number of men under his own 
immediate command was already reduced to 
one-fifth of that originally brought over the 
Niemen ! 

Colonel Macdougall is still more unfor- 
tunate in his American examples. Indeed, 
his manuscript appears to have been closed 
at a time when information was so imperfect 
as scarcely to justify the use for such illus- 
tration of the Transatlantic civil war. Thus 
we find him at one place (p. 140) theorizing 
from an imaginary campaign against Weldon 
in North Carolina, which, if projected, was 
certainly never attempted in the way or at 
the date referred to. In other less striking 
instances he has written from data so very 
incomplete, that his readers will be tempted 
to wish them omitted, with that taken from 
the New Zealand war, which is so vaguely 
given as hardly to be identified with the 
original event. 

But these are blots in a work of great 
value, and we trust that ere long the gallant 
authormay have the opportunity of correcting 
them in a new edition. And this will, we 
hope, devote more space to the important 
subject of the improvement of our infantry 
tactics, which are forcibly shown in the last 
brief chapter to be far behind the demand 6f 
the age. Colonel Macdougall, in common 
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with most mili reformers, strongly advo- 
cates greater rapidity of evolution ; and ina 
sort of ime brings the subject of the 
value of breech-loading rifles forward, with 
= which appear unanswerable. 

e here take leave of a volume which, 
despite certain blemishes, appears to be of 
great value to professional men, and contrasts 
very favourably with the more pretentious 
treatises of German and French writers. In 
its publication Colonel Macdougall has con- 
ferred an additional obligation on the army. 
lts clearness of style and interesting matter 
will secure an audience far larger than that 
claimed in the modest preface ; while its im- 
portance appears fully to justify the criticism 
deprecated by the author ; for an able mili- 
tary work like this is not, in these days of 
war, past, present, and to come, ‘‘ one of small 
general interest.” 








THE UNFORTUNATE DR. DODD. 


A Famous Forgery. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
(London: Chapman and Hall.) 
HEN a modern audience hears Lady 
Teazle avow her love for a ‘‘ man 
of .sentiment,” they are a little puzzled 
to form a clear conception as to what such. 
a being really is, for Joseph Surface, in 
spite of the amusement he affords, can 
scarcely be said to be amusing as a cari- 
cature, since not one person in ten thousand 
who laughs at Joseph’s hypocrisy ever saw 
a hypocrite of the same class as Lady 
Teazle’s hero. There are modern humbugs 
to be found in plenty, but they are far too 
wise in their generation to talk moral plati- 
tudes. They know that humbug of the senti- 
mental stamp won’t pass current for good 
coin. But the time is not long passed when 
half England agreed with Lady Teazle in 
admiring men of sentiment, and if any one 
doubts the fact, or wishes to realize to him- 
self the existence of a form of feeling 
prevalent in the last century, he cannot 
do better than read with attention Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s life of Dr. Dodd. His death 
on, the gallows is the best known, but 
the least remarkable, fact in his history. 
What is noteworthy, is the way in which, 
with scanty talents, with apparently no great 
advantages except a good presence, and the 
command of a flow of words, the unfortunate 
Doctor contrived through life and even at 
death to occupy the position of a man of 
importance. This, he achieved not by talent, 
not by energy, but by the possession of some- 
thing amounting to a natural aptitude for the 
particular form of humbug prevalent in his 
day ; by, in short, deceiving others and him- 
self also into the belief, that with all his 
faults he was emphatically the possessor of a 
“‘good heart,” and a ‘man of sentiment.”’ 
Other fpeople, foes as well as friends, have 
drawn the unhappy Doctor, but after all he 
has himself been the best painter of his own 
portrait. In sermons, in verses, in dedica- 
tions, and, above all, in a really astounding 
poem written whilst he was at Newgate, the 
real Charles Honeyman of the last century 
has revealed every trait of his own character. 
It is fair to take him first at his best. At 
Ham, where he tells us “ ennobling piety 
my glad feet led continual,” he passed by far 
the most innocent part of his life. Perhaps 
he really was very happy there. At any rate 
he said, and came to believe, that ‘‘ with 
loved Maria by his side” (he never missed 
the opportunity of alluding to loved Maria) 
**he was as happy as a king.” He has com- 
memorated in a hundred and fifty lines of 
poetry one of his good deeds at this period, 
one which led him to reflect :— 


How much one good well-natured deed 
Exhilarates the mind. 


The deed was nothing less than the helping 
one old man and one old. woman over some 


park palings. In doing this act, and still 
more in falling into ecstasies with himself for 


having done it, he betrays to the careful 

a how mage J he fell in with a 
" sligh false sentiment whi 

Richardson instilled into men, and the 


Dr. Dodd may have been happy at Ham, 
but apparently he longed for a wider sphere. 
At any rate he came soon to occupy a post 
which was unfortunately suited to bring forth 
into full flower all the worst parts of his nature. 
He became a preacher at the Magdalen. 
Any one who has read Dr. Carlyle’s Memoirs 
knows the use Dodd made of his pulpit. He 
rendered the chapel a fashionable resort by 
delivering what an admirer terms ‘elegant, 
sensible, and pathetic discourses,’ but what 
modern hearers would more probably term, 
with Carlyle, ‘shocking sermons.’ Still there 
is so little to be said in praise of Dodd, that 
it is common justice to put on record that his 
connexion with the Magdalen Institution 
originated in the zeal with which he promoted 
the foundation of the charity, that throughout 
life he was constantly planning charitable in- 
stitutions, and that at his death there were 
found amongst his papers a quantity of 
schemes for their formation. People of fashion 
made parties to visit the Magdalen, and Dodd 
soon began to court the favour of the fashion- 
able world. He flattered everyone who 
could promote his interests. Men better 
and worse than Dodd have done some- 
thing of the same thing in all ages. 
What is remarkable is the sort of flattery 
which in Dodd’s time a fashionable clergyman 
could offer without discredit, and fashionable 
patrons receive without a blush. Lady 
Northumberland does not attend church, and 
her pastor at once sends her an ode ‘‘ ocea- 
sioned by Lady N—————d being pre- 
vented by illness from coming to the chapel 
of the Magdalen House.” In this poem 
“loathed pain” is bidden ‘‘no more thy 
harpy hand lay upon N d,” and the 
service from which her ladyship had been kept 
is sung in verses which read like a pufling 
advertisement. On another occasion—one 
by the way described by Walpole—Lady 
Hertford cried. Dodd did not miss the 
opportunity, but as a matter of course sent 
off a set of ‘* verses occasioned,” &c. In these 
verses Britain’s Genius, Pity, and Charity, 
are all introduced and made to pay com- 
pliments to the countess— 


My sister Pity (says Charity) formed her mind, 
She long has our familiar been— 

’Tis H—’s countess that you mean. 

I know the place, the time I know, 

*Twas at my favourite house below. 


Occasionally, as one is happy to find, Dodd’s 
flatteries were thought somewhat too fulsome. 
To one bishop, at least, he offered a dedication 
which the prelate refused to receive; but as 
a general rule his compliments produced a 
good effect, and they seem to have been 
especially acceptable to one Dr. Squire, 
Bishop of St. David’s, who had written a 
book, the merits of which his admirer thus 
commemorates :— 


Attendant thereon, heavenly Reason came, 
And on Religion’s shrine an offering laid ; 
I saw it straight her whole attention claim ; 
Then what it was I could not but inquire. 
Instant, with rapture, ‘‘’Tis my son’s,” she said; 
‘* The polished page of my judicious Squire.” 
But a popular divine must denounce as 
well as flatter, and Dodd could occasionally 
play the part of censor morum. His denun- 
ciations of Sterne were, if unbecoming, no 
doubt natural and unaffected; for a dull 
humbug is certain to hate a humbug gifted 
with genius. But it might have been ex- 
pected that Beau Nash’s foibles would have 
been leniently treated by the fashionable 
preacher. They were each of them men of 
fashion ; they each were devoid of talent ; 
they each passed a frivolous existence. 
When, however, Nash’s biographer called 
him a ‘‘ harmless creature,” the clergyman 
morally lifted up his hands and eyes, wished 
that the passage might be erased from the 
biography, and lamented that this should be 
said ‘‘ of a man who, with a heart of exquisite 
humanity, was yet through life an encourager 
of ™ -_ ing, a follower of pleasure all 
his days, and a perpet issipator.” 
timely fla , by seasonable denunci <4 
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unciation 
of vice, and, in short, by a of 
tual pushing, Dodd got ond fivings 
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which he never visited, a large fashionable 
pre a Royal chaplaincy, and what 
ought to have been a good income. After all, 
it was probably his appearance which won 
him his way to success. A satirist thas 
paints him at the height of his fortunes :-— 


He does not pore with his eyes close to the 
book, like a clerk that reads the first lesson, 
but is all extemporary, with a cambric handker- 
chief in one hand and a diamond ring on the 
other ; and then he waves this way and that 
way, and he curtseys and bows and he bounces, 
that all the people are ready to ———- And then 
his wig! you must admire his dear wig ; not 
with the bushy brown buckles hanging and 
dropping like a Newfoundland spaniel, but 
short, rounded off at the ear to show his plum 
cherry cheeks, white as a curd, feather-topped, 
and the curls as close as a cauliflower. 


Here stands the Macaroni parson of the 
eighteenth century drawn to the life. The 
wig, the buckles, and his manner, are pecu- 
liar to the age; yet it may be feared that 
Dodd was not the last clergyman who has 
fought his way to reputation by the skilful 
use of a cambric handkerchief and a diamond 
ring. 

Of the gradual fall of his reputation, of his 
*‘voluptuous dinners,” of his struggle with 
the annuities that *‘ ate him up,” of hisclumsy 
attempts to bribe the Lord Chancellor, of 
the blundering cowardice with which he tried 
to make his ‘‘ beloved Maria” the scapegoat 
for his own offence—our space forbids us to 
say anything. His forgery and his trial are 
not in themselves remarkable. His crimi- 
nality was as clear as the day, and could not, 
under any circumstances, have escaped detec- 
tion, nor does there seem to have been much 
ground for saying that the culprit was treated 
with harshness. Though the circuth- 
stances of Dodd’s forgery are of the most 
commonplace description, the behaviour, both 
of the doctor himself and of his contem- 
poraries, is little less than astounding. To 
himself and to others he seems to have ap- 
peared a victim of unmerited misfortune. 
From the day of his conviction to the hour 
of his death (a period of some months) he 
and the public enacted as it were a part which 
would be simply comic were it not for the 
ghastly tragedy of its close. The criminal 
spent his time in writing an autobiographical 
poem, which gives minute details of his trial. 
That a man should write verses when ap- 
proaching the hour of his death, is, of course, 
credible enough ; that he should describe the 
fact of his being found guilty of forgery in 
i » not 
incredible ; but that any one should describe 
it as Dodd describes it, would, were the 
fact not well certified, almost pass the 
limits of belief. He professed to be, and 
doubtless believed himself to be, penitent ; 
nay, more, it may be hoped that he felt real 
sorrow for his life; still, he could write of 
his condemnation in the following strain :— 


Cheerly, my friends, oh cheerly ! all is not lost. 
Lo! I have gained on this important day 

A victory consummate. . . . On this day, 

My birthday to eternity, I’ve gained 

Dismission from the world . . . 

Ah, little thought ye, prosecutors prompt, 

To do me good like this ! 


If Dodd writing poems in the condemned 
cell is a strange sight, it must be remembered 
that even when the rope was round his neck 
he expected to escape death. The behaviour 
of the public is far stranger than that of 
Dodd. Humanity was certainly not the vice 
of the age. No general feeling existed 
against the infliction of capital punishment 
for forgery, but Dodd’s fate excited universal 
sympathy, and far greater efforts were made 
to save him from the gallows than had a 
a year or two before been made on behalf 
of the two Perreaus, whose guilt to this 
day remains problematical. Johnson wrote 
Dodd’s petitions, and com for him his 
last sermon. The public crowded to hear a 
sermon which no criminal would now be 
suffered to deliver, and which, being pro- 
fessedly Dodd’s own, was itself a miserable 
sham. Large sums of money were sub- 
scribed to effect the prisoner’s escape; and 
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the Wesle who, of all classes, 
might have Som sapeueed to have the 
least sympathy with the faults of a 
fashionable preacher, were urgent in their 
petitions for a pardon. For refusing this 
on, Lord: Mansfield and George III. 
were execrated by thousands at the time of 
Dodd’s death, and have been accused of 
cruelty by later ages. Even Mr. Fitzgerald, 
though perfectly aware of his hero's 
character, cannot resist the temptation to 
fall in with the ordinary current of feeling, 
and blames the behaviour of Lord Mans- 
field. Why his lordship should be blamed 
we know not. To hang for forgery at all is, 
we grant, an error, but in 1786, the public 
had no thought of relaxing the penal code, 
and if forgers were to be hung, Dodd 
deserved his fate. In his case, there were 
no mitigating circumstances, and the cry for 
his pardon was the clamour of a public who, 
devoid of humanity, were imbued with 
sentimentality, and loved and pitied the 
errors of ‘‘a man of sentiment.” 





FAUST. 
Faust: a Dramatic Poem by Goethe. Translated 
into English Verse by Theodore Martin. 
(William Blackwood and Sons.) 


laced Gicms who have sufficiently mas- 
tered German to read Goethe’s great 
mare prone to set to work and trans- 

te it for the benefit of their less- 
fortunate countrymen. At first sight, the 
task seems ridiculously easy. The language 
is so simple and the style so clear, that to 
render the meaning of the former and repro- 
duce the beauties of the latter, appears to be in 
the power of anyone having a knowledge of the 
and skill in versification. How 

comes it, then, that there is no English tran- 
slation of ‘‘ Faust” which has had the popu- 
larity, or which merits the same approbation 
as a work so imperfect and unequal as Cary’s 
translation of ‘*‘The Divine Comedy!” The 
simple “yee is, that of all poems, 
Faust is the most difficult to translate into 
the English tongue. It is thesmoothness of the 
verse and the lucidity and terseness of the dic- 
tion which baffle translators. Moreover, there 
are very fewmen who can represent the various 
degrees of feeling and the opposite scenes of 
life which are contained and depicted in this 
poem. One man might render a certain 
passage or act with effect, but what man, who 
is not exceptionally endowed, could be capable 
of rendering, with equal fidelity and vigour, 


the rollicking gaiety of the boon companions ' 


in the Leipzig Cellar, and the sad chaunt of 
the love-sick maiden at her spinning-wheel ? 
If any writer were qualified for the task, 
that writer is Theodore Martin. He is gifted 
in very large measure with the poetic faculty. 
His mind 1s so plastic that it can be power- 
fully affected by impressions the most various 
and conflicting. He can identify himself with 
the subject in hand so thoroughly, that, for 
the time being, he is as it were inspired like 
the poet whose works he is translating. If 
we add that he is acquainted with the 
subtlest meanings of German words and 
phrases, we must acknowledge that he pos- 
sesses all the requisites which go to consti- 
tute a translator of the highest rank. 
Comparing his version of Faust, not with 
preceding ones, but with the original, we 
are able to pronounce it a masterpiece. Here 
and there are es which admit of 
condensation, but nowhere do we find 
which represent either feebly or 
incorrectly the true sense of the original. 
Where he has failed in giving English 
equivalents for German words, his failure 
is simply owing to the non-existence of 
the equivalents. In the opening lines, 
Faust says that he has thoroughly studied, 
among other things, ‘ Juristerei und me- 
decin.” This is translated “the lore of 
jurist and of leech, I’ve master’d.” But 
‘ juristerei ” means something far less noble 
than is implied by the words “lore of jurist.” 
These words would have fairly rendered 


word ‘‘ jurisprudenz.” ‘‘ Juristerei ” is 


_ the word | 
to “jurisprudenz” what “‘ state-craft” is to 





‘“‘statesmanship.” There is a shade of con- 
tempt for the study embodied in the word 
employed to designate it. These remarks 
also apply to the word ‘‘pfaffe,” which occurs 
twice in the poem, being used once by Faust 
and once by Mephistopheles, and both times 
inthe same sense. Each time it is translated 
‘¢ priest.” It might also have been translated 
‘* parson,” but neither word gives the full 
force of the German one. ‘The difference be- 
tween the German words ‘‘pfaffe” and 
‘* pfarrer,” both of which denote a ‘‘ priest ” 
or a ** parson,” is the same as between ‘‘ ass ” 
and ‘* donkey ” in English. When Germans 
use the word “‘ pfaffe” instead of ‘‘ pfarrer” 
they mean to speak contemptuously or sar- 
castically. But neither ‘‘ priest ” nor ‘‘ par- 
son” conveys that meaning. 

We have dwelt on these examples for the 
purpose of showing the insuperable difficul- 
ties which stand in the way of producing an 
entirely adequate version of Goethe’s poem. 
Sometimes Mr. Martin dilutes the original. 
The following is one example. We select 
it because the language which Mr. Martin 
puts into the mouth of the personage is 
at variance with his nature asrevealed to us by 
his conduct. The scene is Auerbach’s cellar 
in Leipzig, wherein a party of boon com- 
panions are carousing. One of them is 
named Brander, and we may judge of his 
disposition by the answer he makes to Frosch, 
who complains that the party is dull :-— 


Your fault ! you do nothing to make us jolly— 
No beastliness, no stupid folly. 


Brander, being afterwards asked by Mephi- 
stopheles what sort of wine he prefers, makes 
answer :— 


Champagne ! champagne for me ! 
Creaming and sparkling cheerily. 

One cannot at all times dispense 

With foreign things and foreign sense ; 
For what is good, and what we prize, 
So far away so often lies. 

No real German, ’tis most sure, 

Could e’er a son of France endure ; 
Yet will he readily incline 

To do full justice to his wine. 


The following is a literal translation of the 
original of the above lines :— 


I wish Champagne wine, 

And it must sparkle well. 

One cannot always dispense with what is foreign, 
What is good lies often so far from us ; 

A thorough German cannot endure a Frenchman, 
Yet their wines he gladly drinks. 


Only one other example of the same short- 
coming we shall give, and this time we shall 
take a couple of lines which are put into the 
mouth of Mephistopheles :— 


Man commonly believes, when he hears mere 
words, 

There must be therein something to cause 
thinking. 

Mr. Martin expands these two lines into 

four, which, as lines, are very good, but which 

do not represent the pithiness of the original :— 


Men, for the most part, when they hear 

Words smite with vigour on their ear, 

Believe that thought an entrance finds 

Into the things they call their minds. 

The scene in which these lines are spoken 
is the Witch’s kitchen. Now, in the original, 
the Witch is surrounded by a he and she cat 
and their young. In the translation, male and 
female monkeys are substituted for the cats. 
We do not see any reason for making apes 
play the parts which Goethe, for a very ob- 
vious reason, assigned to cats. Another alter- 
ation of a similar kind occurs at the close of 
the poem. Faust has an interview with 
Margaret in prison. She invokes the holy 
powers to support and strengthen her. Me- 
a se exclaims ‘‘She is judged.” 

oices from on high proclaim ‘‘She is saved.” 
This is evidently meant to imply that her 

rayer had been heard and was answered. 
n the translation, it is Faust that makes 
answer “‘She is saved,” and this trifling 
change altogether varies the complexion of 

e passage. 

Yet as a whole, this translation is spirited 
and faithful. The versification of the original 
is very closely followed. The beauties of the 
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original are reproduced very happily. It 
requires a keen eye to detect slips, and not 
only is the meaning well rendered, but the 
translation is a genuine poetical production. 
To those who cannot aly Goethe’s greatest 
work in the language in which it was com- 
posed, this version will be invaluable, be- 
cause it will cause them to experience in 
some measure that irresistible fascination 
which the original exercises over all who 
peruse it with care. 








GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 


Some Account of Gothic Architecture in Spain. 
By George Edmund Street, F.S.A. (London: 
John Murray.) 


..R. STREET is already known to us, both 
M as an architect of great reputation and 
as an author. His work on the “ Brick and 
Marble Architecture of Italy ” is ably handled, 
but the subject discussed is far more limited 
than that of the present work. In the book 
before us we are delighted with the breadth 
and clearness of his views on the art and his- 
tory of medizeval architecture, his lively and 
lucid descriptions, and the exquisite taste 
and finish of the illustrations, and the great 
evidence of research and mastery of the 
subject which is evinced—the more remark- 
able when we consider the small amount of 
leisure which falls to the lot of an architect 
in large practice. The great and successful 
pains which have been taken with this work 
could hardly have been bestowed by any one 
who was not thoroughly penetrated with the 
love of the art which he professes. It is true 
that to some readers his openly-expressed 
dislike of the classical styles may run counter 
to their preferences, but the work will 
nevertheless be hailed with the liveliest 
satisfaction by true lovers of architecture, 
of whatever school; for, indeed, no one 
with any appreciation of beauty in art 
calls in question the excellence of the 
genuine medizval buildings, but only 
the applicability of Gothic architecture to 
modern purposes. The Spanish Renaissance, 
moreover, although frequently highly pictu- 
resque, much less frequently rises to high art 
than does the contemporary architecture of 
Italy and France, and therefore, probably, in 
a vast number of instances deserves the 
censure of our author, and the fully-de- 
veloped Revival or Pagan architecture, as our 
author is pleased to call it, is generally, in 
Spain (judging from Mr. Fergusson’s Hand- 
book of Architecture, and from the works 
executed by the Spaniards in Sicily), as bad 
as possible. With no intention, then, to 
cavil on this head, but with the full de- 
termination to admire whatever is good and 
beautiful, let us follow our author on his 
interesting tour, which, commencing at San 
Sebastian, passes down the centre of Spain as 
far as Toledo, and then proceeding west- 
wards to Valencia, skirts the coast of the 
Mediterranean northwards, as far as Gerona, 
and then returns to Bayonne by Tudela, 
Zaragossa, and Pampeluna. 

The first few pages are devoted to the 
description of the accommodation which the 
traveller may expect in Spain. We cannot 
admit that this is very inviting, but “‘ cwi sit 
conditio dulcis sine pulvere palme,” and we hope 
to be enabled to show that the prize is worth 
more than the effort necessary to obtain it. 

The first remarkable building described is 
Burgos Cathedral, of which the general 
picturesque character of the exterior is 
well known, and has often been engraved ; 
but our author goes to the root of the matter, 
and gives us a ground plan (as he does in the 
case of nearly fifty churches, and without 
which a satisfactory description is hardly 
practicable), which shows that this cathe- 
dral, notwithstanding the numerous altera- 
tions it has undergone, is mainly a fine ex- 
ample of the French thirteenth century 
Gothic ‘‘of the best and purest description,” 
and he is led to believe that at that period 
Spain had no national architecture, although 
in the following two centuries she established 
a national style suited to the necessities of 
the climate, but too exuberant in ornament. 
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The choir arrangements at Burgos are 
minutely described, which, although almost 
universal in Spain, are different from those 
which prevail elsewhere. The present ar- 
rangement of Westminster Abbey, however, 
may be cited as a tolerable illustration. In 
ali the cruciform Spanish churches the 
transepts intersect the choir, and receive the 
major part of the congregation, but there is 
no entrance from the nave into the choirs, and 
the bishop’s throne at Burgos and elsewhere 
generally is placed where the entrance door 
through our rood screen occurs. To this 
arrangement, however, Mr. Street does not 
assign a date previous to the fifteenth 
century. The exterior as well as the interior 
of the cathedral has been subject to many 
alterations, but Mr. Street’s practical eye 
discovered the old thirteenth century 
cathedral intact, to an extent that at first 
he did not venture to hope, underlying the 
unsatisfying later excrescences of the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

We are sorry to learn that the fashion for 
the restoration and smartening up of old 
work, of which we have seen too much in 
this country and in France, has broken 
ground at Burgos :— 


I visited Bur in last year (1863), and 
found the slain vodeunina 2 Be of —— 
ration—masons clearing up everything; and, by 
way of widening the to the south door, 
a slice had been cut off the bishop’s palace ; the 
result of doing it being simply that much of the 
beauty and picturesqueness of the old approach 
to the church is utterly lost for ever. In dealing 
with old buildi it is absolutely impossible to 
-be too conservative in everything that one does. 
It is to be hoped that Spain is not now going to 
undergo what England suffered from James 
Wyatt, and what oe is still suffering in many 
places. 

_ The cloisters, as generally seems the case 
in Spain, are magnificent, and in the fine 
old sacristy attached are kept the vestments 
of the altar and clergy, ‘‘a right goodly 
collection in number, and three of them 
very fine.” Very particular description is 
given of these vestments, as in the case of 
many of the great churches. 

_ Besides the cathedral illustrations, descrip- 
tions are given of eight other churches or 
monastic buildings at Burgos. In one of 
them, 8. Nicolas, he met with one of the 
first examples he saw of the old western 
gallery, of which many examples are after- 
wards cited—indeed, there seems to be in 
Spain plenty of Gothic precedents for this 
feature. The retablos, or tabernacles behind 
the altars, form another feature peculiar to 
Spain :— 


The retablos, or tabernacles behind the altars, 
form another feature peculiar to Spain. San 
Esteban (at Burgos) is almost entirely lighted 
from windows set very high up in the walls. 
Those in the apses are in the position of cleres- 
tory windows, their sills being level with the 
ringing of the groining. The consequence of 
this arrangement—a very natural one where 
light and heat are the main things to be excluded 
from churches—was that a great unbroken space 
was left between the floor and the windows; and 
hence it happened that the enormous retablos, 
rising seldom less than twenty feet, and often 
thirty, forty, or even sixty feet from the floors, 
— grew to be so prominent and popular a 
eature. 


At Valladolid the classical cathedral built 
by Herrera is lamented, but amends are 
found in the extremely beautiful and inte- 
resting church of 8. M. l’Antigua, to which 
he assigns a date of a.p. 1180—1200. 

At Salamanca are two cathedrals, one of 


the twelfth century of extreme interest and 


beauty :— 
The most interesting feature in this old cathe- 
dral is the dome over the crossing . . The 


French domed churches, such as 8. Front Peri- 
gueux, and others of the same class, have, it is 
true, domes, but these are all commenced above 
the pendentixes, or arches, which carry them. 
The lack of light in their interiors is, conse- 
quently, a great defect, and those which I have 
seen seemed to me to have something dark, 
Te and repulsive in their character. And it 
was here that the architect of Salamanca Cathe- 





dral showed his extreme skill ; for instead of the 
common low form of dome, he raised his upon a 
stage, arcaded all round, inside and out, pierced 
it with windows, and then, to resist the pressure 
of his vault, built against the exte angles 
four great circular pinnacles. 

I have seldom seen any central lantern more 


thoroughly good and effective from every point 
of view than it is ; it seems indeed to solve better 
than the lantern of any church I have yet seen 
elsewhere the question of the introduction of the 
dome to Gothic churches. The lofty pierced 
tambour, and the exquisite effect of light itted 
at so t a height from the floor, are features 
which it is not, i believe, vain to hope we may 
see emulated ere long in some modern work. 
But in any such attempt it must be borne in 
mind that, though the scale of this work is very 
moderate, its solidity and firmness are excessive, 
and that thus only is it that it maintains that 
dignified manliness of architectural character 
which so very few of our modern architects ever 
seem even to strive for. 


This fine church, it appears, ran a great risk 
of being destroyed, for in 1513 the bishop 
and chapter resolved on having a new cathe- 
dral of greater size, novelty, and richness, and 
it was debated whether it should be built 
upon the old site, which fortunately was not 
done. The new cathedral is too late in its 
character to satisfy our author, except in 
regard of its size, and the judgment with 
which its windows are adjusted to the pecu- 
liarities of a hot climate. 

He was fortunate in happening to light 
upon one very curious church here, San 

arcos. The plan externally is a perfect 
circle. The inside has three short aisles, 
with triapsal arrangement eastwards, each 
arcade having only two arches, and therefore 
only two pillars in all :— 

This little church is close to the town walls, 
and the absence of windows gives it the look of 
a part of a fortress. The, plan seems to me to 
be admirably suggestive. e are too much in 
the habit of working perpetually in certain 

ves, which have been cut for us by our fore- 
athers ; and most men now-a-days would be 
afraid to plan a little church like this, even if 
the idea of it came into their heads; yet it 
struck me as being really an extremely useful 
and economical construction, and such a scheme 
might with ease be fitted specially for a ceme- 
tery chapel, in place of one of the vulgar erections 
with which we are now everywhere indulged. 

At Zamora, where is an interesting old 
Gothic bridge of sixteen or seventeen arches 
over the Douro, a fine old cathedral and 
three other churches are described, all of 
Romanesque architecture. The cathedral 
has a central dome of a similar description 
to that at Salamanca, and very curious choir 
arrangements, including two iron pulpits, 
of which there are several instances given in 
other places. 

At Benevente is a noble Romanesque 
church. 

At Leon our author unfortunately comes a 
year too late for the full enjoyment of the 
very fine cathedral of French Gothic cha- 
racter ; for the south transept had just been 
— down, to save it from falling, and was 

eing reconstructed under an architect from 
Madrid. It needs one who combines the 
feelings both of archeologist and artist to 
sympathise fully in such a disappointment. 
The cathedral appears to have been an at- 
tempt similar to Beauvais, of too great bold- 
ness in construction, and had to be modified 
by interpolated supports, built almost im- 
mediately afterwards, and not, as we have 
seen, with complete success. 

There ap 


just reflections on this beautiful, but in these 
days grievously misapplied and travestied 
material :— 

Two schools might well be studied a little 
more than they are; the one should be this 
early school of rich colourists, and the other, 
the beautiful works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth - cent French glass-painters, where 
there is pees iy Slvr mn enough for any one, and 
generally great beauty and simplicity of colour. 

S. Isidoro at Leon is next described, a 
church of fine Romanesquecharacter, but with 
some touch of Moorish detail ; our author, 
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rs to be much fine old stained | : ' \ < 
lass, and this leads our author to some very | that it seems almost in vain to hope for a revival 
_ of the old spirit in our own days : vain it might 





however, has occasion to point out that much 
less Moorish feeling is exhibited in Spanish 
Gothic architecture than would at first sight 
be expected, and gives sound reasons to show 
how this should he accounted for. 

Lugo and La Coruiia having occupied some 
attention, our author proceeiis to a much 
more interesting church, Santiago de Com-, 

tella, which boasts of the relics of St. 
reer but alas! the ages of faith seem 
over even in Spain, for in the busy market 
at Santiago there appears to be the “ buying 
and selling of every possible ware, save 
perhaps the large stock of scallop shells, 
which, though they are kept for sale with 
due regard to the genius loci, seemed to me 
never to attract any one to become a pur- 
chaser, and to adopt the badge of St. 
James.” 

The cathedral is described as a curious re- 

etition of the church of 8. Sernin at Tou- 
ay but as the exterior is almost com- 
pletely obscured by modern additions, it needs 
the sagacity of our guide to unravel it. 

He finds, however, much early work exe- 
cuted almost everywhere with that admirable 
delicacy so conspicuous in early Romanesque 
sculpture. Our author would probably mean 
this remark to apply chiefly to the Romanesque 
of Italy, Germany, and part of France, than 
which nothing can be more true ; and in this 
volume, and especially in describing this 
church, our author gives ample illustration 
of it. 

But the ‘impression of this church ex- 
ternally is of its having been altered by 
Renaissance architects of rather more pic- 
turesque turn of mind than usual, but still 
a disappointing tout ensemble. With such 
feeling about the exterior, the complete 
change in the character of the work as one 
goes through the door is more than usually 
striking, for you are at once transferred 
from what is all modern to what is almost all 
very old, uniform, and but very little dis- 
turbed.” 

At the time of his examination of this 
remarkable church our author had to endure 
a diligence journey of sixty-six hours from 
Leon to Valladolid ; but he comforts those 
who may be disposed to tread in his steps by 
the information that the least interesting 
part of the journey is now superseded by 
pe opening of the railway from Palencia to 


on. 

The old castles in Spain form a very 
remarkable and magnificent feature, and 
Medina del Campo, between Valladolid and 
Madrid, offers one of the most interesting. 
The contrivances for fortifying the entrances. 
are very complete. The bos Sewat walls of 
the cities are also better preserved than pro- 
bably in any other country ; and Avila, which 
is the next place described, is a particularly 
fine instance. The apse of the cathedral 
forms part of the walls of the city, and ex 
ternally has the appearance of an enormous 
round tower. 

Within, the cathedral is highly interesting, 
partly Romanesque and part y early Gothic. 
‘* Fine as the cathedral is, I think on the 
whole I derived almost as much pleasure 
from the Church of San Vicente, built out- 
side the walls, a little to the north of the 
cathedral.” In which, besides other beauties, 
is a Romanesque porch of exquisite finish :— 

To me the sight of such work as this is always 
somewhat disheartening. For here in the twelfth 
century we find men executing work which, both 
in design and execution, is so immeasurably in 
advance of anything that we ever see done now, 


be in any age to hope for better work ; but more 
vain in this day, if the flimsy conceit and impu- 
dent self-assertion which characterize so much 
modern (so-called) Gothic is to be tolerated! . . . 
Here, however, at Avila, in this porch of San 
Vicente, let us reverence rightly the art and 
skill of him who built not only so delicately and 
beautifull Lo on so solidly and . well ; let 
us try to follow his example, knowing for certain 
that in this combination. lies the true merit of 
all the best architecture—Pagan or Christian— 
that the world has ever seen. 


In the convent of 8. Tomas, at Avila, 
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date Circa, 1490, there is a pres gallery at 
the west end, with seventy richly-canopied 
stalls, the old choir book-desk in the centre, 
and two ambons projecting from the parapet 
towards the east. But there is also another 
gallery a the east end, where the high altar 
is placed, and this eastern gallery also 
the gospel and epistle ambons projecting from 

front. San Miniato at Florence and 


‘‘narrow escape” of being from first to last 
executed in the Renaissance style. Much of 
the grand effect of the interior is owing to 
the rich stained glass with which nearly all 
the windows are filled. 

_ The Churches of the Templars, San Esteban 
and San Millan, are of fine Romanesque 
architecture, and have external cloisters 
against the walls of the nave, a feature not 
very uncommon in Spain :— 

It looks like an arrangement for keeping the 
building cool, and is as good in its effect as in so 
hot a te it must be convenient. 

There are also several other interesting 
churches, and the Alcazar, or castle, and city 
walls are exceedingly fine and picturesque. 

At Madrid our author finds little to ad- 
mire, except the pictures; but these very 
much. He witnesses a bull-fight, and con- 
cludes that one such exhibition is enough. 
He describes, however, the scene with his 
usual spirit, and is much impressed with the 
address of the men, and with the brutality 
of the part in which the poor horses are 
made to act. 

Alcala and its university, and Guadalajara 
and its fine late Gothic palace, del Infantado, 
are visited from Madrid; and he then pro- 
ceeds to Sigiienza, where there is a very 
massive, but fine early Gothic church, which 
suggest to him the following reflections :— 


Thetruthis, thatthe somewhat excessive solidity 
of the work—as heavy and ponderous in substance 
as is the grandest Romanesque—is singularly 
noble when combined, as it is here, with very con- 
siderable height, both in the columns and walls, 
and with fine pointed arches, early-traceried win- 
dows, and good sculpture. Unfortunately, this 
massive Sapna a is only a matter of envy to a 
wretched architect in the nineteenth century, 
whose main triumph, if he would prosper, must 
be to use as few bricks and as small fragments 
of stone as he can, to the intent that his work 
should certainly be cheap, and in forgetfulness, 
if possible, that it will also be bad ! 

From Sigienza our author proceeds to 
Toledo, the description of which town, and 
especially of the cathedral, appears to be the 
most interesti of the whole book. 
The situation of the city, to which Durham 
affords some faint parallel, the fine Alcazar, 
the grand old bridges of Alcantara and San 
Martin, each spanning the Tagus with one 
only of their arches, 140 feet wide, the fine 
city walls, with magnificent gateways—the 
numerous churches and steeples, many of 
these showing traces of Moorish character, 
and domestic buildings of the same type— 
not to mention imposing works of later 
Styles—are first described with enthusiastic 

miration ; and then our author leads us to 
the Metropolitan Church of Spain, in which 
he finds 

A charm not due only to its religious and his- 
torical associations, but resulting just as much 
from its own intrinsic beauty, as an example of 
the pure, vigorous Gothic of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, such as when I left France on my first 
Spanish journey, I supposed I should not see 
on till my eyes once more on Chartres, 
otre Dame, Paris, or Amiens! Here, however, 


we have a church which is the equal, in some 


a0 of any of the great French churches; 
I hardly know how to express my astonish- 


ment that such a buildi ould be so little 
known. _ 


We must refer to the work itself for his 
masterly analysis of this noble building, and 
eapeciall of the scheme of the vaulting of 
the do range of aisles surrounding the 
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apse, which appears to be more perfecily 
successful than in any existing French ex- 
ample (the nearest approach to it he considers 
to So te Ss gg gy which 
has been handed down to us by Wilars de 
Honecourt, in a book of sketches, and which 
has been edited in English by Professor 
Willis, is a plan for vaulting the chevet of a 
cathedral of similar arrangement—viz., with 
a double circumscribing aisle—‘‘ which Wilars 
de Honecourt and Peter Corbie contrived 
together,” which resembles this work at 
Toledo in most essential particulars. Besides 
the beauty of the architecture, the windows 
of this cathedral are enriched with stained 
glass, many of them being cinque-cento of 
extreme brilliancy and unusual depth of 
colour. In bidding farewell to Toledo, Mr. 
Street says :— 

Few cities I have ever seen can compete in 
artistic interest with it, and none perhaps come 
up to it in the singular magnificence of its situa- 
tion and the endless novelty and picturesqueness 
of its every corner. 

Our space obliges us to hasten on. The 
objects already mentioned occupy little more 
than half the volume, and the interest does 
not in the least flag to the end. Valencia is 
next visited. A curious memorandum is 
given, showing that— 

In the year 1414 Peter Balaquer, an ‘‘ able 
architect,” received a sum of money from the 
Fabric Fund to pay the expenses of his journey 
to Lérida, Narbonne, and other cities, in order to 
see and examine their towers and campaniles, so 
as to imitate from them the most elegant and fit 
form for the Cathedral of Valencia. 


It is evident from the documents here and 
elsewhere adduced by Mr. Street, that in the 
middle ages the architects occupied an inde- 
pendent and important position, and that 
the received notion, that the ecclesiastics 
planned the buildings, and an ubiquitous guild 
of Freemasons executed them, is erroneous. 

Tarragona, besides the fine Roman remains 
which have been often described, has a noble 
Gothic cathedral of early style and most solid 
and impressive architecture. At Barcelona, 
and generally along the sea coast of Cata- 
lonia, are churches of great peculiarity, in the 
width of their unpillared but vaulted naves. 
That of the cathedral at Gerona is seventy- 
three feet in-span, and one at Palma, in the 
Island of Mallorca, is said to be even wider. 
The collegiate church at Manresa, of which 
a view is given, is a fine example of this 
type. 

At Lérida our author finds an ancient 
cathedral of extraordinary interest; but as it 
is desecrated and is used for military purposes, 
it is difficult of access, and but for the great 
courtesy and attention of the commandant 
of the district, who sent an officer with him, 
to insure his having all the doors opened to 
him, the book would not have been enriched 
with this very valuable specimen. At Huisca 
and Salas, near the latter town, are fine 
Romanesque churches. At Tarrazona he ad- 
mires the ease, or, as he calls it, *‘ uncon- 
scious skill,” of the builders of that most 
picturesque city, rising tier above tier on the 
bank of the Ebro, contrasting it with the 
pert conceit which is common now-a-days. 
The Abbey of Veruela, near Tarrazona, is next 
described with great interest. Alas! that in 
describing the beautiful Chapter House, he 
should have to record that one of its “‘ beau- 
tiful columns was defaced by the elaborate 
cutting in of the names of a party of 
Englishmen, who ascended the Sierra di 
Moncayo to see the eclipse of the sun in 
1860!” 

Our author is hardly anywhere more in- 





research, on account of the completeness of 
the subordinate buildings of the churches 
and monastic establishments, of the church 
furniture and vestments, and, above all, 
because the Restoration mania which has 
done so much damage in France and England 
has as yet not taken much hold of the 
Spanish mind. It is impossible to conclude 
without recommending the book to all 
archeologists and architects—for these words 
are not exactly synonymous—as well as to the 
general reader, and to express our thanks to 
Mr. Street for one of the most able and 
interesting works on architecture that has 
yet appeared. His subject, also, has the 
charm of novelty, for the works which have 
hitherto been published on the architecture 
of Spain have been extremely limited. 





TRANSCENDENTAL FICTION, 


Moods. By Louisa M. Alcott, Author of ‘ Hos- 

— Sketches.’ Third Edition. (Boston: 

oring. ) : 

ISS ALCOTT, hitherto known to the 

readers of American books as the writer 
of a series of spirited sketches drawn from 
her own experiences in a military hospital at 
Washington, has in this volume made her 
first appearance as a writer of fiction. The 
work has attracted considerable attention in 
her own country, and passed through several 
editions. It may be classified as sy | 
to the transcendental school of novels, an 
bears upon its title-page the following sentence 
from Emerson: ‘ Life is a train of moods like 
a string of beads; and as we pass through 
them they prove to be many-coloured lenses, 
which paint the world with their own hue, 
and each shows us only what lies in its own 
focus.’ It is, however, the work of an 
original and somewhat daring mind. Of 
speculations which find their type in Goethe’s 
‘ Elective Affinities’ there are few represen- 
tatives in English fiction. Our writers, being 
reluctant to enter upon paths which lead 
over stone walls and through swamps to 
doubtful lands, have contented themselves 
with portraying and analysing the characters 
formed amid the trials and passions generated 
by the imperfect but disciplinary conditions 
of society and its institutions. Miss Alcott 
boldly grapples with the institutions them- 
selves ; and though she cannot be denied a 
partial success, it must be confessed that she 
faints at last, and leaves society with its old 
frontiers. 

It is an old battle-field on which the en- 
counter occurs—a false marriage. In Sylvia 
Yule, the youngest child of a loveless 
marriage, are 

Mysteriously blended the two natures that 
had given her life, although she was born when 
the gulf between regretful husband and sad wife 
was widest. As if indignant Nature rebelled 
against the outrage done her holiest ties, adverse 
temperaments gifted the child with the good and 
ill of each. From her father she received pride, 
intellect, and will; from her mother passion, 
imagination, and the fateful melancholy of a 
woman defrauded of her dearest hope. These 
conflicting temperaments, with all their aspira- 
tions, attributes, and inconsistencies, were woven 
into a nature fair and faulty ; ambitious, yet not 
self-reliant ; sensitive, yet not keen-sighted. 
These two masters ruled soul and body, warring 
against each other, making Sylvia an enigma.to 
herself, and her life a train of moods. 


With a father (the mother had died at 
Sylvia’s birth) who, ‘having said one fatal 
‘‘No” to himself, made it the satisfaction of 


_ his life to say a never-varying ‘‘ Yes” to his 
children ;’ a brother, who is an artist, and 


| who, though tenderly attached to his youngest 


teresting than in his description of the | 
_ sorbed in household duties, whose relation to 


Cathedral of Tudela, small, but of the most 
masculine Romanesque. 
must conclude this notice, although some few 


And with this we | 


more churches are described. Nor can we ° 


more than allude to the valuable advice he 
gives in pp. 446, 447, to the need of 


excellence in quality and moderation in | 
_ Dissatisfied with herself, she endeavoured to 


quantity in modern ornament. Nor can we 


attempt to condense the able sum with 
which the book concludes. He establishes 
the claim of Spain — of architectural 





sister, is often absent ; a prosaic sister, ab- 


her younger sister is described by the brother 
when he says, ‘Sylvia trims the house with 
flowers, but Prudence dogs her with a dust- 
pan’—this young Mignon-like creature, so 
full of exceptional traits and moods, was 


Solitary even in this social-seeming home. 
make her life what it should be with the en 


of an ardent, aspiring nature ; and through 
experiences, sweet or bitter, all varying moods, 
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successes, and defeats, a sincere desire for “4 
ness, the best and highest, was the little - 
light of her soul that never wavered or went 
out. 

At the same time she is eccentric, even to 
the extent of running about her flower- 
garden dressed in a suit of boy’s clothing, 
and choosing as her pets the more desolate 
and ugly creatures, as a caterpillar or field- 
mouse. Sylvia is little more than a child 
when she meets the two young men with 
whom her destiny is bound up, Geoffrey 
Moor and Adam Warwick. They have been 
friends at college ; since then Moor has 
passed his time in Europe, and Warwick in 
Cuba. In Cuba, Warwick has formed a 
hasty engagement of marriage with a fasci- 
nating woman, of which he deeply repents, 
but,can only obtain her consent to the test 
which a year’s absence may give to her feel- 
ings towards him, and, with a vow to return 
at the end of the year, leaves Cuba to become 
the guest of his old friend Moor, who lives 
upon his.inherited estate, close to Mr. Yule’s 
residence. The young men are also the 
friends of Sylvia’s brother Mark, and upon one 
occasion they arrange an expedition into the 
country of several days, the adventurous 
Sylvia being permitted to go with them. 
The descriptions of nature—human and 
other—which are made to attend upon this 
litle river voyage sufficiently attest the cha- 
racter of the writer. On their little bark 
Kelpie 

They went floating under vernal arches, 
where a murmurous rustle seemed to whisper, 
‘Stay !’ along shadowless sweeps, where the 
blue turned to gold and dazzled with its un- 
steady shimmer ; passed islands so full of birds, 
that they seemed green cages floating in the sun, 
or doubled capes that opened long vistas of light 
and shade, through which they sailed into the 
pleasant land where summer reigned supreme. 
To Sylvia it seemed as if the inhabitants of these 
solitudes had flocked down to the shore to greet 
her as she came. Fleets of lilies unfurled their 


sails on either hand, and cardinal flowers waved 
their scarlet flags among the green. The sagitaria 
lifted its blue spears from arrowy leaves ; wild 


roses smiled at her with blooming faces ; meadow- 
lilies rang their flame-coloured bells; and 
clematis and ivy hung garlands everywhere, as 
if hers were a floral progress, and each came to 
do her honour. 


It is not wonderful that these personages 
should be wafted into the region of tender 
emotions. Moor and Warwick cannot resist 
the charms of their fair companion. Warwick 
knows that if ‘he shall remain near Sylvia, 
Moor’s hope will be ruined ; and, believing 
that Sylvia does not yet consciously love 
him, resolves to sacrifice his own love to that 
of his friend. He then goes off to fulfil his 
vow of meeting again the Cuban beauty, 
whom, however, he has resolved never to 
marry; at length, however, she is kind 
enough to marry another. 

Warwick subsequently learns that Sylvia 
has declined an offer from Moor, and resolves 
to return and make his love known. But, 
meanwhile, Sylvia has learned of Warwick’s 
engagement with the Cuban lady, and hear- 
ing that the latter is married, supposes that 
it is to Warwick. The love that Warwick 
supposed unaroused has long been awake, 
and she has been expecting his return ; but 
now, when she believes he is married, she 
becomes weak and weary, and is easily per- 
suaded to marry Moor, who is entirely un- 
aware of any attachment between her and 
Warwick. The wedding of Moor with 
Sylvia is followed by an excursion among 
the mountains. On one occasion, when 
Sylvia has separated from the rest of the 
party, Warwick meets her. He has not heard 
of her marriage, and pours forth his protesta- 
tions of love. Sylvia, overwhelmed with 
grief, finds that her love for Warwick is 
unconquerable. There is a tragical parting. 
But when the wedding party has returned 
home, Warwick, with a judicious friend— 
Faith Dane by name—visits the Moors, and 
they accept an invitation to remain some days. 
It is evident to him that Sylvia’s marriage is 
a loveless one, and that, despite Geoffrey 
Moor’s devotion to her, she is unhappy. On 





a certain evening at Moor’s house the company 
fall to discussing the best method of retrieving 
a false marriage, apropos of the recent occur- 
rence of the elopement of a wife in the 
neighbourhood. Sylvia has ventured some 
ejaculation of pity for the woman, which has 
much shocked her sister Prue, who appeals 
to Warwick on the general subject. The 
brief conversation which follows is of such 
importance to the author and to the story, 
that we quote the material portion of it. It 
is Warwick that speaks first :— 

‘I would begin at the beginning, and teach 
young people that marriage is not the only aim 
and end of life, yet would fit them for it as for a 
sacrament too high and holy to be profaned by a 
light word or thought. Show them how to be 
worthy of it, and how to wait for it ; give them 
a law of life both cheerful and sustaining ; a law 
that shall keep them hopeful if single, sure that 
here or hereafter they will find that other self 
and be accepted by it; happy if wedded, for 


their own integrity of heart will teach them to | 


know the true god when he comes, and keep 
them loyal to the last.’ 

‘ That is all very excellent and charming; but 
what are the poor souls to do who haven't been 
educated in this fine way ?’ asked Prue. 

‘Unhappy marriages are the tragedies of our 
day, and will be till we learn that there are 
truer laws to be obeyed than those custom 
sanctions, other obstacles than inequalities 
of fortune, rank, and age. Because two persons 
love, it is not always safe or wise for them to 
marry, nor need it necessarily wreck their peace 
to live apart. Often what seems the best affec- 
tion of our hearts does more for us by being 
thwarted than if, granted its fulfilment, 1t prove 
a failure which embitters two lives instead of 
sweetening one.’ 

He paused there ; but Prue wanted a clearer 
answer, and turned to Faith, sure that the 
woman would take her own view of the matter. 

We give the summing up of Faith’s view :— 

‘Let us suppose that Helen was a woman 
possessed of a stronger character, a deeper 
nature ; the husband a younger, nobler man; the 
lover truly excellent, and above even counselling 
the step this pair have taken. In a case like 
that the wile, having promised to guard 
another’s happiness, should sincerely endeavour 
to do so, remembering that in making the joy 
of others, we often find our own, and that 
having made so great a mistake, the other should 
not bear all the loss. If there be a strong at- 
tachment on the husband’s part, and he a man 
worthy of affection and respect, who has given 
himself confidingly, believing himself beloved by 
the woman he so loves, she ould leave no effort 
unmade, no self-denial unexacted, till she has 
proved beyond all doubt that it is impossible to 
be a true wife. Then, and not till then, has she 
the right to dissolve the tie that has become a 
sin; because where no love lives imevitable 
suffering and sorrow enter in, falling not only 
upon guilty parents, but the innocent children 
who may be given them.’ 

‘And the lover, what of him?’ asked Warwick. 

‘I would have the lover suffer and wait, sure 
that however it may fare with him, he will be 
the richer and the better for having known the 
joy and pain of love.’ 

The author is, however, not prepared to 
have her characters put into practice these 
theories, which really constitute the moral 
aim of the book. Sylvia confesses her love 
for Warwick, but when she has separated 
from her husband, agrees with her lover upon 
arenunciation. This renunciation, however, 
rests not at all upon the fact of the previous 
marriage, but upon some formidable trans- 
cendental ideas urged by Miss Dane, concern- 
ing a natural incongruity of both Sylvia and 
Warwick for marriage. We think we recog- 
nize in this Miss Dane, beneath all her philo- 
sophy, a New-World edition of our very 
potent friend, Mrs. Grundy. Moor starts 
for Europe, and Warwick joins him. They 
remain devoted friends to the last. 
Warwick fights well in a battle, and 
receives the praise of Garibaldi. Moor re- 
ceives a call to come home from his wife, 
and, believing that she has learned to love 
him, starts with Warwick for America. When 
in sight of the shore, Warwick, in saving his 
friend’s life, after the ship has sunk, loses his 
own. Moor returns home only to be the 
friend of his wife in her father’s house for 
the few months of life left to her. 


{23 





Whilst we cannot discover from this volume 
that the New World eae po to add in 
the way of solving the problems with 
which it deals, we acknowledge the benefit of 
having our problems themselves stated so 
bravely and chastely. The right putting of 
a question is the most important step towards 
obtaining the right answering of it. ‘The 
world’s great bridals,’ of which Tennyson 
sings, and the nobler race to spring from 
them, are not yet so near that we can fail to 
heed any earnest voice that would prepare 
their way; for we know that great ultimate 
steps cannot be taken except as the summing 
up of many intervening ones. As Browning 
has said— 

God has conceded two sights to a man— 

One, of men’s whole work, time’s completed plan; 
The other, of the minute’s work, man’s first 
Step to the plan’s completeness. 


With reference to the question of divorce, 
in itself, nothing is intimated in the volume 
which would help us on the positive side. 
No one can think that there is any gain 
to virtue or to society in having two persons 
remain in the closest relation who have no 
real attraction but the iron rivets of law. 
But the hostility of society to divorce is a 
part of that general economy of nature 
which insists that the paramount care shall 
go for the protection and development of the 
fruit. Severe divorce laws are the thorn 
burrs that are meant to protect the child, 
and preserve a home and training for it. If 
it were not for children, divorce laws and 
social customs would be sufficiently facile for 
all cases. - But no philosopher has yet pre- 
sented a new marriage theory that included a 
suflicient protection to the child. Until this is 
done marriage will remain, as it is now, the 
most fortified of human institutions. Mar- 
riage, so far from being assailed in the volume 
before us, is invested with the utmost 
sanctity. 

A rich vein of humour pervades this book. 
There is a description of a Golden Wedding 
in a farm-house of New England that has a 
subtlety of humour and wit not unworthy of 
Charles Lamb, alternating with passages of 
pathos and true feeling which warrant the 
largest hope from the author. The work as 
a whole lacks the completeness of its separate 
scenes. Probability—as in a certain somnam- 
bulistic adventure of Sylvia’s—is sometimes 
strained ; and there are a few other things 
which may be attributable to the first effort 
at a sustained work of fiction, and require 
rather to be pointed out than to be severely 
criticised. These defects are, however, ve 
slight in the presence of a story of su 
thrilling and varied interest, written in a 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Temple Bar has its usual variety of grave and 
gay. Among the former will be found a very good 
description of ‘French Cochin China,’ and the 
paper on the ‘Convicts at Swan River’ shows 
how groundless are the fears of those colonists 
who apprehend an influx of escaped convicts 
from the remote region where they are now 
located. In the article on ‘Muscular Gents’ 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley gets a few hard 
knocks. ‘Ancient Dances,’ ‘Gossip on 
‘* Smock-frocks,”’ and ‘A Loveless Story,’ 
are all pleasant reading. Augustus Sala 
takes us out of ‘Clinton-place into Broadway,’ 
and promises a description of the grand street 
itself next month. Miss Braddon reaches 
Chap. xi. of ‘Sir Jasper’s Tenant ;’ and Mr. 
W. G. Wills Chap. xvi. of ‘David Chantrey,’ 
while Edmund Yates steps out dashingly in a 
new novel which he calls ‘ Land at Last.’ 

In the Victoria Magazine will be found the 
description of ‘A Training School for Servants,’ 
which we would recommend to the perusal of 
all those interested in the subject—and who is 
not? The institution has been in operation for 
seven years —s the most beneficial — and 
is all but self-supporting. A more fitting field 
for the benoveledtian Mapeied could mae: be 
suggested. Another interesting paper is ‘The 
Common Sense of Marriage‘ Settlements ;’ and, 
for those not so ically inclined, Cecil Blake’s 

per on ‘ Mutability ’ open very acceptably. 

uble at Thornhill, : 


e continuations are ‘ 
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by Martin Tobin, and ‘The Warden of Saint 
Briavels,’ by William Gilbert. 

The reviews in the Zelectic are particularly 
genial this month. ‘Michael Angelo’ is the 
opening paper, and the writer brings to his sub- 
ject sind Eaawiedge and refined appreciation of 
what is excellent in art. ‘Mister Artemus 
Ward’ is also written in an appreciative vein; 
and the paper on Thornbury’s ‘ Haunted Lendon’ 
is by one who understands his subject. The 
more characteristic articles are those entitled 
‘The Dogmatic Principle,’ in which the Dublin 
Review is rather roughly handled ; and ‘The 
Camp of Freedom,’ in which we find much hope 
expressed for the negro. 

The St. James’s Magazine has two very read- 
able papers in its — number. The one is a 
review of Sir E. B. Lytton’s poetry, in which, 
we think, the writer regards this phase of Sir 
Edward from the proper point of view ; and the 
other is ‘ Historical Misrepresentations,’ in which 
the popular notions about Joan of Arc and Galileo 
are set right. ‘Only a Clod,’ by Miss Braddon, 
reaches Chap. xxx. ‘Working in the Dark,’ 
by Paul Feval, author of ‘The Duke’s Motto,’ 
Chap. xxxiii.; and ‘The Adventures of a 
Queen’s Messenger,’ No. ix. ‘ Heraldry, Past 
and Present,’ is an excellent article, and is evi- 
dently the work of one well up in his subject. 


London Society has for its present month’s 
artists T. R. Lamont, Florence and Adelaide 
Claxton, W. Brunton, and G. du Maurier. The 
papers are all short, lively, and varied. 


The Watch Tower's first number is before us. 
Besides the religious tone of some of its articles, 
there is nothing special to note in it apart 
from other magazines, unless it be the two very 
capital full page tinted illustrations—one from 
the pencil of Miss Edwards, and the other from 
that of L. Huard. The type is large and clear, 
and the contents sufficiently varied to suit 
almost every taste. We have much pleasure in 
welcoming the Watch Tower, and hope its career 
will be a successful one. 

The British Army and Navy Review opens 

with a sensible paper on ‘‘ Militia—Constitution 
and Reform.” The writer is familiar with his 
subject, and makes some excellent suggestions. 
He would have the Volunteers cultivate ‘‘ judg- 
ing-distance ” vastly more than they do at 
present. Another good military article is the 
criticism of Macdougall’s book on ‘Modern 
Warfare,” which the critic praises highly, but 
thinks, at the same time, that the gallant 
colonel has not been altogether happy in the 
illustrations he draws from the American War. 
**Sir John Moore’s last Campaign,” too, is 
treated in a very competent and _ soldierly 
manner by Captain Knollys, of the 93rd Suther- 
land Highlanders. ‘‘ Malta” is a paper full of 
pleasing information ; and ‘‘Stray Thoughts on 
some Military Ribbons,” is full of force and 
ip cy. ‘‘Scenes of Franco-Arab Life” are 
continued ; and Mr. Burke, in his ‘‘ Celebrated 
Trials connected with the Army and Navy,” 
tells us this month all about ‘‘The Mutiny at 
the Nore.” 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine contains 
an important article from the pen of the late 
Rev. Thomas Lathbury, on ‘‘ Lord Macaulay 
and William Penn,” in which the historian’s 
character of the courtly Quaker is proved to be 
in ect accordance with facts, and with the 
published opinions of the period. The editor 
continues, with advantage to the magazine we 
think, ‘Our Clerical Club,” in which the literary 
topics of the day are discussed. ‘‘A Popular 
History of the English Bible” is continued ; 
**The Milestones of Life,” by the Rev. A. F. 
Thomson, and ‘‘ The Clever Woman of the 
Family,” by the author of ‘‘The Heir of Red- 
are "are concluded. ‘‘ Reminiscences of Old 

orkshire Religious Life,” by the Rev. Pre- 
ben Jackson ; ‘‘The Letters of S. G. 0.” 


(the v. Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne) ; | 


and “‘Some Thoughts on Browning’s Dramatis | 


Persone,” are all capitally written. 


In The Month we find continuations of ‘‘ Too 
Late,” and of ‘‘Constance Sherwood,” by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, The formerreaches Chapter 
V., and the latter Chapter XVIII. ‘‘ Catholic 
Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century,” and 
“Urban V. and his Legate,” are both papers 
far above the average mark, and display a fine 

; ¢ appreciation of the periods in question. 
“*Passports in the Olden Time,” communicated 
by his eminence the late Cardinal Wiseman, is 
curious, and, to the student of history, important. 


The Englishman’s Magazine has two excellent 
articles in its present number. The one is en- 
titled ‘ Professor Kingsley,” of whom, as a 








writer, we have an able bit of criticism ; and the 
other, ‘‘John Leech,” whose charming qualities 
are also duly appreciated. ‘‘Some Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey,” and ‘‘ The Obsolete Phra- 
seology of Shakspeare,” by C. Mansfield 
Ingleby, LL.D., are both good ; while the reli- 
gious tone of the journal is well maintained by 
the editor’s ‘‘ Things New and Old,” and a scien- 
tific weight is given to its pages by Professor D. 
T. Ansted’s ‘‘ Harth as a Habitation.” 

The Alexandra Magazine has some valuable 
information in its opening article to all those who 
take an interest in Social Science matters. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Recent Inquiries relative to Milliners 
and Dressmakers.” Similarly important is the 
third paper, on ‘*The Education of Girls in 
France and England.” The tale of ‘‘ Doctor 
Kemp” reaches Chapter XXXIV. 

Good Words for this month is as good as it 
usually is. In the Sunday Magazine are a variety 
of papers admirably suited for those who are not 
permitted to peruse the lighter literature con- 
tained in Good Words. The Art Student con- 
tinues its career, and fulfils its object of im- 
parting information of a more practical kind than 
is contained in the Art Journal. 

The Christian Treasury has reached Part IV. 
It is accompanied with excellent woodcuts, and 
its teaching is unexceptionable. We have re- 
ceived the current numbers of the following : 
The Sixpenny Magazine, The Family Herald, and 
The Musical Monthly and Drawing-room Mis- 
cellany. From Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin we have Cassell’s Library Edition of Don 
Quixote, with Gustave Doré’s wonderful illustra- 
tions ; Part XV. of The Holy Bible, illustrated ; 
and Part Il. of Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper. 
From Mr. 8. O. Beeton we have 7'he English- 
woman's Domestic Magazine, and The Young 
Englishwoman, with their bulky, but valuable 
accompaniments of coloured figures of fashions, 
diagrams, shapes, patterns, Xc. 





The Journal of the Statistical Society for March 
is unusually bulky and well-stored. It opens 
with the address delivered by Mr. E. Chadwick 
at the last meeting of the so-called ‘Social 
Science Congress’ on the cotton manufactures of 
England. ‘This dissertation, upon a_ topic 
which appears to be inexhaustible, attracted at 
the time of its delivery much attention. Full 
of thoughtful suggestions bearing upon the 
recent circumstances of our great manufacture, 
it loses nothing of its value in print. This is 
succeeded by a short but very compendious 
paper upon the commercial development of our 
Colonial Empire. Mr. J. Heywood, an old 
and tenacious opponent of scholastic abuses, has 
contributed a paper, in which he advocates for 
our great public schools the introduction of a 
larger number of modern subjects of study— 
a: natural science and modern languages. 

e have then a paper on the errors, ct or 
supposed, of the English census, by Mr. Sargant, 
with a reply from Dr. Farr, in defence of the 
inculpated Blue Book. Mr. Sargant insists that 
the census of 1861, according to computations he 
has made upon the birth registers of England, 
is upwards of 500,000 persons deficient. Dr. 
Farr says, in substance, that Mr. Sargant’s 
methods are erroneous, and consequently his 
deductions ‘illusory.’ The statisticians have 
here a pretty quarrel, but we have not heard 
that they are yet split into rival camps upon the 
census ; though we infer from a notice appended 
to Dr. Farr’s reply, that he means to return to 
the attack at a future period. Mr. Horace 
Mann, of the Civil Service-office, has taken up 
the cause of the Indian service and the public 
schools against the pungent attacks of the 
Saturday Review. Mr. Mann gives us the 
statistics of the Civil Service examinations for 
ten years, as the best answer to all cavillers, 
with a considerable selection of miscellaneous 
subjects, and a full muster of quarterly tables 
of births, deaths, marriages, trade, finance, 
banking, railways, &c. The present number 
shows that English workers in the ever widen- 
ing fields of statistical research have put their 
hands to the plough, and are not looking back. 





THE SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

The Natural History Review for this quarter 
continues its notice of the Zoology of British 
India, by a comprehensive review of Dr. Jerdon’s 
three-volume work ‘‘On the Natural Histo 
of all Birds Known to Inhabit Continental India.” 
In summing up the transactions of the Linnean 
Society, the following paragraph, which we 
reproduce, occurs :— 

For want of a wider acquaintance with previous investi- 


gations, many discoveries have brought little aid to science, 
because the true import of what they have seen has but 
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dimly revealed itself to their ill-trained powers of appre- 
hension. These miss much which the more accomplished 
student of nature is ever ready to secure. Opportunity 
offers new objects of study, of which they are slow to avail 
themselves, and their restricted habit of mind, if it does 
not engender positive errors, tends at least to beget the 
evils that accompany an inadequate method. For what is 
the real use of special investigations? Others, of course, 
will value them in so far as they increase the general stock 
of knowledge, but to the investigator himself they are 
mainly serviceable as a means of mental culture—as afford- 
ing him, so to speak, a key wherewithal to unlock the 
treasures which his fellow-werkers have collected. Thus 
is he enabled to make their experience his own. Many 
expend their hours in going over the old ground of their 
predecessors, forgetting how impossible it is that each 
should study everything for himself. If this were so, why 
print books or papers, except to promote self-glorification ? 
The man whose illogical mind will not teach him when he can 
trust what has been done by others, should be expelled 
the threshoid of science, neck and heels. How little in 
the way of direct observation is even the best of us able to 
effect! ‘*The greatest genius,” wrote Goethe, “‘will never 
be worth much if he pretends to draw exclusively from his 
own resources. What is genius, but the faculty of seizing 
and turning to account everything that strikes us ?”—let 
us call it the faculty of appropriation. 

A paper read by Dr. Thurnam, at the British 
Association, ‘‘On Synostosis of the Cranial 
Bones, regarded as a Race Character in one Class 
of Ancient British and in African Skulls,” is 
here reprinted with some valuable additions. 
British skulls of the stone period and Negro 
skulls of the present time are examined; the 
obliteration of their sutures and the number of 
synostotic parietals being compared. ‘This 
paper is illustrated by numerous woodcuts of 
various skulls, and accompanied with a table of 
the measurement of seventy-five skulls affected 
by synostosis of the parietal bones. 

The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science 
is the next on our list. Mr. E. R. Lankester 
contributes the third part of a paper on the 
Anatomy of the Earth-worm, describing in it 
the heemal and nervous systems of this annelid, 
which are well illustrated by a coloured plate. 
No special respiratory organ can be detected in 
the earth-worm. og es Hutton has an inter- 
esting note on the discovery of a specimen of 
Arachnoidiscus ornatus in a pool of brackish 
water at Malahide, in the county of Dublin. 
The journal continues its useful chronicle of 
microscopical science, and furnishes, as usual, 
full reports of the proceedings of the various 
microscopical societies. 

The Geological Magazine is rich in original 
articles of considerable value. Professor Owen 
describes, and figures in a woodcut, portions 
of the jaws belonging to a large extinct fish, 

robably a ‘‘cycloid” with ‘‘sauroid denti- 
tion.” To this fish Professor Owen proposes to 
give the name Stereodus Melitensis. Sir R. I. 
Murchison says a few words on the Laurentian 
rocks, and the proof of their existence in 
Britain, which we have already noticed. A 
curious marine denudation of the Brimham 
rocks, in Yorkshire, forms the subject of an 
article by Mr. Mackintosh. An _ excellent 
chromo-lithograph of a fine specimen of Wood- 
ocrinus expansus is given in this number, which 
is aremarkably good one. . 

Passing from special to general science, we 
have the Popular Science Review worthily claim- 
ing our attention. A paper on train-signalling, 
which will be new and interesting to many, 1s 
contributed by Mr. C. V. Walker (the authority 
par excellence on such matters). An article on 
sponges, by Mr. Patterson, is accompanied with a 
plate showing some of the various forms of 
sponge structure. Mr. Hunt’s paper on the 
physical phenomena of other worlds is, just now, 
the most popularly useful in the magazine, for in 
it are clearly described those important dis- 
coveries which have been recently made on the 
spectra of the fixed stars. The other contents 
fully sustain the reputation of this magazine. 
We should, however, like to see a little more 
accuracy in the scientific summary, which some- 
times contains scientific blunders as well as typo- 
graphical errors, and some of the subjects—the 
astronomical one in particular—are very incom- 
plete. 

The /ntellectual. Observer of this month is 
marked by an astronomical article by the Rev. 
T. W. Webb, and a paper by Mr. A. Herschel 
‘*On Outlines of Meteoric Astronomy.” The useful 
notes on fungi, by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, are 
continued, the paper this time being occupied 
with a description of thie white-spored mush- 
rooms, of which a richly-coloured lithograph is 


given. 





Bartow (Rev. T.). Astronomy Simplified for the Use of Schools 
and Families. Second Edition. 18mo. sd., pp. 89. Jarrold. 9d. 

Bantxerr (William A., M.A.). History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Wimbledon, Surrey. With Sketches of the Earlier 
Inhabitants. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8yvo, pp. 
xvi.—222. Richards (Wimbledon). Simpkin. 5a. 
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Buvunt(Rev. John weeny), Household eee | a Handbook 
of ious Information ting the Holy Bible, the 
Praya Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the 
Creeds. &c., &c. Fscp. 8vo, pp. viii—310. Rivingtons. 6s. 


Bertier (Samuel, D.D.). Sketch of Modern and Ancient 
ony for the Use of Schools. New Edition. Revised by 
Ss vy. Thomas Butler, M.A., F.R.G.S. 12mo. Longman. 

7s. 6d. 


Brriex (Samuel, D.D.). Sketch of Modern Geography for 
the Use of Schools, New Edition, revised by the Rev. Thomas 
Butler, M.A., F.R.G.S. 12mo, pp. viii.—315. Longman. 4s. 


Buyyan’s Pilgrira’s Progress. With Notes by William Mason. 
Illustrated. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. Griffin. 3s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL Crougias). New Religious Thoughts. 2nd Edition. 
Revised. Post 8vo, pp. xii—421. Williams & Norgate. 5s4 

Cavpen’s New and Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 
Edited by John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. With Introduction by 
David King, LL.D. 25th Edition. Cr. 8vo. Grifin. 5s. 

Coser (Francis, D.D.). Eighty Sketches of Sermons ; together 
with an Introductory Essay. 2nd Edition. Sm. 4to, pp. xvi.— 
262. Hatchard. 5s, 6d. 

Cunate of Sadbrooke (The). 3 Vols. Post 8vo, pp. 969. Hurst 
& Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

Drake (Francis E.). Early Traces of Man on the Earth. 12mo, 
sd., pp. 30. Spencer (Leicester). Simpkin. 3d. 

Firzceraup (Percy, M.A.). Never Forgotten. 3 Vols. Post 8vo, 
pp. 998. Chapman & Hall. 31s. 6d. 

Govu.avrn (Edward Meyrick, D.D.). Short Devotional Forms, 
for Morning, Night, and Midnight, and for the Third, Sixth, 
Ninth Hours, and Eventide, of each Day of the Week. 
Compiled and adapted from Bishop Andrewes, and other 
Sources. Arranged to meet the Exigencies of a Busy Life. 
2nd Edition, revised. 16mo, cl. lp., pp. xx.—86. Aivingtons. 
1s, 6d. 

Gover (Thomas). Riches Increased by Giving to the Poor; or, 
the Surest and Safest Way of Thriving. With Recommenda- 
tory Prefaces by Dr. Owen, Dr. Manton, Dr. Bates, and Mr. 
Richard Baxter. Reprinted from the Original Edition. Fscep. 
8vo, pp. xxiii.—168. Partridge. 1s, 6d. 


Homer's Iliad. Translated from the Original Greek into Eng- 
lish Hexameters. By Edwin W. Simcox. 8vo, pp. viii.—483. 
Jackson, Walford, d Hodder. 12s, 

Haynes (J. B., F.R.C.S.). How to Supply the Agricultural 
Labourer with Good Beer at a Low Price, Involving an Argu- 
ment for the Repeal or Reduction of the Malt Tax. 8vo, sd., 
pp. 13. Smith (Evesham). Simpkin. 6d. 

Hunt (James, Ph.D., F.S.A.). Stammering and Stuttering : 
their Nature and Treatment. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. 
—273. Longman. 3s. 6d. 


Hoop (Rev. Paxton). Self-Formation; or, Aids and Helps to 
—- New Edition. Fscp. 8vo, pp. viili.—344. Partridge. 
3s, 

Home Sunshine: Tales of Interest and Delight, for Young 
Readers, 18mo, pp. 144. Dean. Is. 6d. 


ILLustRATED Penny Readings. By various Authors. 12mo, bds. 
Partridge. 1s. 


Ler (William, D.D.)._ Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its Nature 
and Proof; Eight Discourses preached before the University 
of Dublin, 4th Edition. 8vo, pp. lxiii.—607. Hodges & Smith 
(Dublin). Rivingtons. 15s. 

Leumi (E., LL.D.). Key to Italian Grammar. 12mo, pp. 96. 
Oliver & Boyd (Edinburgh). Simpkin. 5s. 

Martin (Rev. Hugh, M.A.). Christ’s Presence in the Gospel 
History. 2nd Edition, with Additional Chapter on the Dog- 
matic Element in Ullmann’s ‘‘ Sinlessness of Jesus.” Cr. 8vo, 
pp. 352—Macelaren (Edinburgh). 

Mraut (Edward). An Editor offthe Line ; or, Wayside Musings 
and Reminiscences. Cr. Svo, pp. xi.—227. Miall. 5s. 


Misstnc Doctrine (The) in ry + an Preaching. Hy the Author 
of “The Life of Christ, a Manual of Elementary Religious 
Knowledge.” Fscp. 8vo, pp. xii—220. Rivingtons. 4s. 

M‘Intyre (Rev. D.). On the Antiquity of the Gaelic Language, 
showing its affinity to Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, supersed- 
ing the Masoretic Points, and furnishing a Key to the Hebrew 
Vowel Sounds: an Essay. 8vo, sd., pp. 24. Maclachlan & 
Stewart (Edinburgh). Simpkin. 64d. 

Movtrrre (Rev. Gerard, M.A.). Offices for Holy Week and 
Easter, after the Premier Use : together with Meditations and 
Prayers on the Passion. 18mo, pp. ix.—286. Masters. 3s. 

Newron (C. T., M.A.). Travels and Discoveries in the Levant. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxxii.— 
635. Day & Son, 42s. 

Puiven (Rev. H. W., M.A.). Our Choral Services, A Few 
Words on the Present State of Church Music in England. 
8vo, sd., pp. 27. Brown (Salisbury). Simpkin. 6d. 

Ross (Fitzgerald). Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Con- 
federate States. T’ost 8vo, pp. x.—300. Blackwoods. 7s. 6d. 

Savrer (John, F.R.H.S.). Chrysanthemum; its History and 
Culture. With Coloured Illustrations, &. 8vo, pp. xi,—75. 
Groombridge. 5s, 


Suaxeseeare’s Play of the Tempest ; with Bibiiographical Preface, 
selected Criticisms, and Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. 
Adapted for Use in Schools, and for Private Study. By Rev. 
John Hanter, M.A. (Cambridge Local Examinations of 1865.) 
12mo, pp. xii.—93. Longman, 2s. 6d. 


Statutes (The) in Force relating to the Carriage of Passengers 
by Sea ; Incorporated and conveniently Arranged for Refer- 
ence, with a Complete Index. 12mo, sd., pp. 46. Causton. 6d. 


a (G. O.). Cawnpore. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii.—366. Macmillan. 


Temp.eton (George). Joint-Stock Directory of Banking, Finan- 
cial, Insurance, and other Public Companies, for 1865, 8vo, 
pp. x.—512. Low. 10s. 6d. 

‘Topp (James Henthorn, D.D., M.R.1.A.). Books of the 
Vaudois. The Waldensian Manuscripts preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. With an Appendix con- 
taining a correspondence (reprinted from the British Maga- 
zine) on the Poems of the Poor of Lyons, the Antiquity and 
Genuineness of the Waldensian Literature, and the supposed 
loss of the Morland MSS., at Cambridge. With Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s Paper on his recent discovery of them. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
xvi.—246. Macmillan. 6s. 

Testament. The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Illustrated by a Plain Explanatory Com- 
mentary, and by Authentic Views of Places mentioned in the 
Sacred Text, from Sketches and Photographs taken on the 
_— Edited by Edward Churton, M.A., and William Basil 

ones, M.A. 2 Vols. 8vo, pp. xxxix.—795. Murray. 30s. 

Tew Years in Sweden. ay Description of the Landscape 
Climate, Domestic Life, Forests, Mines, Agriculture, Field 
Sports, and Fauna of Scandinavia. By “An Old Bushman.” 
8vo, pp. xvi.—692, Groombridge. 16s. 

WRaXALi apn. Wild Oats. Fscp. 8vo, bds., pp. 370. 
Ward & k. 2s. 

Wiseman (Cardinal). William Shakespeare. 8vo, pp. vii.—80. 
Hurst & Blackett. 5s. 








MISCELLANEA. 


Tue Government, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
has advised the Queen to issue a Commission to 
promote the success of the Universal Exhibition 
at Paris in 1867, and the President of the Com- 
mission will be the Prince of Wales. 


THE new Disney Professor of Archeology at 
Cambridge is Mr. Churchill Babington. e of 
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the opposing candidates was Mr. C. Knight 
Watson, Secretary of the Society of Antiquarians, 
the gentleman whom the founder in instituti 
the chair intended for the post; but at that 
time Mr. Watson had not proceeded to the 
M.A. degree, which was considered by the 
electors an insuperable objection. 


Tue Easter vacation, which commenced at 
Eton on Saturday, will last a month. The 


results of the examination for the Newcastle 


Scholarship are as follows: Lord F. Hervey, 
Scholar; Kennedy, K.S., Medallist. Durnford, 
K.S.; Everard, K.S.; Harris, K.S.; Huddle- 
ston, K.S. (alphabetical order). Buckland, 
Greenwood, Hardy, Lee; Lock, K.S.; Peters, 
K.S.; Radcliffe, K.S. (alphabetical order). The 
examiners were: The Rev. James John Hornby, 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, and Mr. 
Francis Cotterell Hodgson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 


On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, last week, Messrs. Christie dis- 
posed of this well-known collection of objects of 
art and virtu, ceramic ware—Majolica, Limoges, 
Palissy, Sévres, Dresden, Chelsea, Wedgwood, 
Oriental China, &c., &c. ; Venetian and German 
glass ; Egyptian, Greek, and Roman antiquities; 
antique and cinque-cento bronzes, wood and 
ivory carvings, gold and silver work, decorative 
work and sculptures, &c.; miniatures, pictures, 
coins and medals, and a variety of objects of a 
similar nature, many of which were exhibited at 
the Manchester Exhibition, and more recently, 
from time to time, at the South Kensington 
Museum. The total amount of the five days’ 
sale was 17,750/. 


Tue Builder has lately drawn attention to the 
state of some workshops at King’s-cross, reveal- 
ing their small and over-crowded condition. Last 
week the same paper gave a description of a 
room, also at King’s-cross, where girls and young 
women are employed at making artificial flowers. 
This room is six feet below ground, with no 
opening at the back, the entrance being down an 
area, * this cellar, which is only nine feet 
wide, twelve feet long, and eight feet high, from 
twenty-three to twenty-five girls work twelve to 
fifteen hours a-day! The whole of the air in 
the room is not enough for two people, yet 
twelve times that number have to breathe it, 
each person in this ‘‘ black hole” having only 
thirty-five cubic feet. How the workgirls live 
at all is a mystery. Some little ventilation must 
take place, or they would certainly die ; as it is, 
six of them are dangerously ill at the Fever 
Hospital, and the pale and haggard look of the 
rest speak strongly enough to move the sym- 
pathies of any but the employer. What a hor- 
rible state of affairs in the midst of London, and 
yet probably unknown to persons living in the 
same street. The Builder recommends that 
workshops should be under Government inspec- 
tion, and those employing more than a certain 
number required to obtain a licence. Let us 
first know who is this Legree that keeps his 
white slaves, not in the open field, but shut up, 
like coals, in a cellar. 


ReEsPEcTING the eruption of Vesuvius, we 
copy the following Reuter’s Hxpress: Turin, 
April6.—The Avvrenir of the 2nd instant says : 
‘** Vesuvius is emitting strong columns of flame, 
with greater fierceness than was observed in the 
first ebullition. The subterranean rumbling 
sound is also louder than before, and everything 
combines to induce the belief that an eruption of 
more or less violence is imminent. However, 
from conjecture to certainty there is a wide gulf, 
and so we must hope that this prophecy will 
have no further fulfilment than that made a 
month since.” 


Tue Journal of the Society of Arts notices the 
rumour that the Italian Government has it in 
contemplation to distribute the duplicates of its 
relics of Roman civilization, exhumed from 
Pompeii, throughout the various museums, not 
of Italy alone, Sut of other countries. 


Tue Brazilian journals would seem to outvie 
Baron Munchausen in the discoveries of natural 
wonders. They tell of a tree on the banks of 
the Branco, a tributary of the river Amazon, 
under the canopy of which 10,000 human beings 
may tind shelter, and the height of which is jack, 
that a gigantic bird, the Tononydon, another 
wonder of the basin of the Amazon, perches 
itself so high up the branches, as to be quite out 
of rifle shot. e tree belongs tothe Malvaceous 
order, and is called by the Brazilians Souina. 


Tue Dean of St. Paul’s is about to be nomi- 
nated corresponding member of the Académie 
Morale et Politique, at the suggestion of M. 
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Guizot, as a preliminary step to his becoming 
Associate. 


A NEw and high-priced Conservative paper, 
a igs of to be published weekly, will appear 
in May. 


Messrs. LoNGMAN AND Co. are publishing the 
People’s Edition of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
aes ey of which there have appeared: ‘‘ On Re- 
presentative Government,” ‘‘On Liberty,” and 
‘*The Principles of Political Economy.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, AND MARSTON 
have issued a new and cheap edition of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s matter-of-fact romance of 
‘*Hard Cash.” Mr. Duffy’s new volume, of the 
‘*O’Hara Family” series, is a reprint of ‘‘ The 
Boyne Water,” with introduction and notes by 
Michael Banim, the survivor of the ‘*‘ O'Hara 
family.” 

THE Hon. and Rev. Dr. Clifford, who succeeds 
Cardinal Wiseman in the titular archbishopric of 
Westminster, is the second son of the late Lord 
Clifford, and brother of the present peer. His 
mother was the daughter of Mr. Thomas Weld, 
Lulworth Castle, who, at the decease of his wife, 
(daughter of the Hon. Thomas Clifford), entered 
holy orders, and was created a cardinal by Pope 
Pius VILL. in 1830. 

On the 6th instant the French Academy met 
for the purpose of electing two new members to 
succeed MM. Ampére and Alfred de Vigny. 
The selection fell on MM. Doucet (the Govern- 
ment candidate) and Prevost-Paradol. The 
rival candidate of M. Prevost-Paradol (who was 
supported hy M. Thiers, and opposed by M. 
Guizot) was M. Jules Janin. Report says there 
was every disposition to elect the Emperor a 
member of the Academy, if he had offered him- 
self, and that his Majesty would have been 
elected unanimously by the side of M. Prevost- 
Paradol. 


M. Jutes Jann takes his rejection by the 
Academy very philosophically. In the Journal 
des Debats of Monday last he printed an ima- 
ginary address, supposed to be delivered by him 
at the doors of the Academy upon his election. 
The jeu d’esprit is very pointed. 

M. Mvugvarpt, of Brussels, has published 
‘*Les Propos de Labiénus (la critique historique 
sous Auguste), par A. Rogeard, ancien Professeur 
ou Lycée de Pau.” he satire has been 

ublished in German at Berlin, where the 

rench text has also been pirated. A new and 
cheaper edition of the Emperor’s ‘‘ Histoire de 
Jules César” is on the eve of publication in 
Paris. 


THE authorized German version of the ‘‘ His* 
toire de Jules César” appears to have been too 
hastily made to be accurate, and exhibits the 
same carelessness as the English translation, as 
to the proper rendering of the idioms of one lan- 
guage into another. Amongst other 8 
— out by German critics we find the fol- 
owing :— 

P.10:... on ne convo- 
quait plus les votants 


P.10:... man berief die 
Stimmenden nicht mehr 
avec l'ancienne exacti- mit der alten Sorgfalt, 
tude; leurs jugements wie ich das bei meiner 
n'ont plus la méme équité, hiiufigen Anwesenheit in 
comme je l’ai observé en den Comitien selbst be- 
assistant souvent aux merkt habe. 
comices. 


The age printed in italics is omitted in the 
translation. 


P. 44: ... le terrain res- P. 48,44: ... sollte der 


tant devait étre distribué iibrige Boden unter die 

aux pauvres. Armee vertheilt werden. 
‘* Armee” for ‘‘ Armen” may be a misprint, but 
it is fatal as to the true meaning of the sen- 
tence. 


P. 44: Cette loi ... as- 
surait d'heureux résultats. 


P. 44: Dieses Gesetz ... 
sicherte zwei gliickliche 
Erfoilge. 

The introduction of the word ‘‘ zwei,” limiting 

these happy results to two, is at variance with 

the text, which enumerates many. 

P. 61: Discours de César. P. 58 : Cicero’s Reden. 


P. 69: & partir du P. 66: ... seit dem Ende 
V. siécle . des fiinften Jahrhun- 
derts ... 


Not since the end, but the beginning. 


P. 88:... la soumission P.79:... die Unterwer- 
des Salentins ... fung der Samniter . . 

i Te entre le P6 P.100:... zwischen Po 
et 'Adda... und Ktsch ... 

Etsch, in French, is Adige; Adda does not 

change. 

PF. 3: deux cents P. 124: . . . Zwilfhunderd 
chameaux . . Kameele .. . 


Tue Emperor has sent presentation copies of 
the ‘‘ Histoire de Jules César” to each of the 
five sections of the French Institute. 


Amoncst the Julius Cesar literature of 
Paris we notice ‘ Examen Philologique et Litté- 
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raire de V’Histoire de Jules César,’ by Pierre 
Larousse, author of the ‘Grand Dictionnaire 
Universel du XIX. e Siécle.’ It has by way of 


— 


Surtout qu’en vos écrits la langue révérée 
Dans vos plus grands excés vous soit mae om 
OILEAU. 


Nous vivons sous un prince ami de la critique. 
VARIANTE DE TARTUFE. 


Also, ‘Dissertation sur le Pont construit par 
César pour passer le Rhin’ (Guerre des Gaules, 
liv. 4, chap. 17), par Fd. Prevost, Officier supé- 
rieur du Génie; and ‘Notice sur les Arvii, 
Peuple Gaulois mentionné par Ptolémée,’ par 
Fd. Prevost, Officier supérieur du Génie. Of 
other recent French books there are: ‘ Ana- 
charsis Cloots, !’Orateur du Genre Humain,’ 

G. Avenel ; ‘ Le Cardinal de Richelieu,’ par 

. Capefigue ; ‘Etudes et Portraits,’ par Cuvil- 
lier-Fleury ; ‘De Unité de Composition et du 
Débat entre Cuvier et Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire,’ 

P. Flourens ; Lamartine’s ‘Vie de César’ ; 
‘Les Philosophes de l Antiquité,’ par L. Lenoel ; 
also by the same, ‘Philosophie Naturelle, Esprit 
de Voltaire’ ; ‘ Histoire Naturelle des Coléoptéres 
de France ; Térédiles,’ par E. ‘Mulsant, et Cl. 
Rey ; ‘La Franc-Maconnerie sous les Chinois,’ 

L. de Rosny ; ‘La Maison d’Autriche et la 
Fongrie, M. Tiirr; ‘Les Associations 
Ouvriéres de Consommation, de Crédit, et de 
Production en Angleterre, en Allemagne, et en 
France,’ par E. Véron ; ‘(Zuvres Complétes de 
Shakspeare’ (Francois- Victor Hugo, traducteur), 
tome 14, les Farces; ‘(Euvres Completes de 
Shaks ’ traduction de M. Guizot, 5e édition, 
T. 3; ‘ Huvres Complétes de Alfred de Musset, 
avec Lettres Inédites, Variantes, Notes, Index, 
Fac-simile, Notice Biographique par son Frére ; 
*Visites &4 IlIsthme de Suez en 1855 et 1865, 
Conférence faite a Lyon le 12 Février, 1865,’ 
3g M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, sténographiée par 

. A. A. ; ‘Histoire de la Caricature Antique,’ 
= Champfleury ; ‘ Notice sur deux Fragments 

’un Pentateuque Hébreu-Samaritain, rapportés 
de la Palestine par M. le Sénateur F. de Saulcy,’ 
yn Abbé J. J. L. Bargés, Professeur d’Hébreu 

la Sorbonne ; and ‘Les Splendeurs du Culte, 
ou le Culte considéré dans son Sujet, dans son 
Objet, dans ses Moyens, dans ses Usages, dans 
ses Pratiques et dans ses Cérémonies (Science 
Sacrée, point de Vue Liturgique),’ par l Abbé 

ux, ancien Professeur de Théologie. 

M. Gustave DE Beaumont has just issued 
the eighth volume of ‘‘ Les Giuvres de Alexis de 
Tocqueville,” which entirely consists of hitherto 
unpublished pa and letters ; the latter, many 
of which are dated from London, more parti- 
cularly interesting, as contrasting the centraliza- 
tion of — oy with the freedom secured 
in England by the meeting of local wants b 
local acts of Parliament, “ . 

THE total amount of the money realised at the 
Hotel Pourtalés sale is 112,800/. A Paris paper 
asserts that, considering the interest of the sums 
expended in forming this grand collection as 
-earge lost, the sale will give a profit on the out- 
lay of 60,000/. The high-priced Greuze was pur- 
chased, with many other valuable lots, by Baron 
de Rothschild. 

Le Constitutionnel reports as a fact, that the 
Empress is occupied in writing a life of Marie 
Antoinette. 

Amonest deaths noticed in the German 
papers, we find on the 14th ult., at Vienna, that 
of Wilhelm von Chézy, the well-known writer, 
son of Helmine von Chézy, and of the celebrated 
Orientalist, A. L. von Chézy. Also, on the 15th, 
that of Professor Dr. A. Férster, at Wiirzburg ; 
and on the 17th, that of Dr. Gustav Kolb, for 
many years editor of the Allgemeinen Zeitung. 


Tue Bibliographie de la France records the 
death of M. Nicolas Piccolas, the well-known 
fellow-labourer of M. Coray in the restitution 
of a literature to Greece, and of a language 
worthy of that literature, in his seventy-third 
year. M. Piccolas was a native of Thessaly, and 
commenced his studies at Bucharest, whence he 
early in life removed to the University of Paris. 
Here, in 1823, he became acquainted with the 
late Earl of Guilford, under whose auspices he 
occupied the Chair of Philosophy at Corfu. 
Afterwards he studied medicine at Bologna, 
where he took his doctor's d and removed 
to Paris, in which city he continued to reside till 
the time of his death. - He translated previously 
Descartes’s ‘Méthode pour bien conduire la 
Raison,’ and after he had permanently settled 
himself at 7° hi bp published his much-admired 
translation ‘Paul et Virginie,’ and other 
works of St. Pierre. He added a supplement to 
the *Anthologia Greca,’ and very recently pub- 
lished *L’Histoire des Animaux d’Aristole,’ a 
work which was the labour of a life. To these 
must be added a critical edition of Longus, 





and several other classical works. His re- 


mains were followed to the ve by Count 
Kisseleff, MM. Dehéque and Sainte-Beuve, and 
many literary men of Greece and France, two 
funeral orations by MM. Ambroise Firmin Didot 
and Doctor Guénau de Mussy, his most intimate 
friends, being pronounced over them. 

Proressor RANKE, of Berlin, has been en- 
nobled by the King of Prussia, and the King of 
Wiirtemburg has sent him the first-class cross 
of the Friedrichsordens. 

Tue library of the brothers Grimm, which 
contains 7,862 separate publications, consisting of 
some 12,000 volumes, fine been secured for the 
Berlin University Library. Many of the books 
are enriched with MS. notes by the brothers 
Grimm. 

Tue second part of the fifth volume of the 
‘Deutsches Wérterbuch’ of the brothers Grimm, 
continued by Hildebrand and Weigand, has just 
been issued. Of Rudolph’s ‘Orts-Lexicon von 
Deutschland’ the forty-second part is now 
ready. The new part of the Ziirich ‘ Mittheil- 
ungen der Antiquarischex Gesellschaft’ contains 
‘Die keltischen Pfahlbauten in den Schweizer- 
seen beschrieben’ von F. Keller; and ‘ Ueber 
alte Oefen in der Schweiz, namentlich im Kanton 
Ziirich,’ von W. Liibke. 

A NEw edition of Arnold Ruge’s German 
version of Buckle’s History of Civilization in 
England has appeared at Leipzig, with a bio- 
sraphical memoir and introduction by the trans- 
ator. 

Dr. Furrst’s ‘‘ Hebrew Lexicon to the Old 
Testament” has, in a great measure, superseded 
the older work of Gesenius. Investigations and 
the progress of Uriental studies have brought to 
light much that Gesenius was unacquainted 
with, whilst Dr. Fuerst’s position as a Hebrew 
scholar is equal to that of his great predecessor. 
Hebrew students in this country will be glad to 
learn that Messrs. Williams and Norgate an- 
nounce an English translation of the work, by 
Dr. Samuel Davidson. The ‘‘ Lexicon” is to be 
issued in twenty shilling parts. 

Tue Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Leser, No. 13, 
contains ‘Lorenz Sterne,’ and ‘ Vambery’s 
Travels in Central Asia;’ the Deutsches Museum, 
No. 10, the ‘Shakespeareverein in Dresden,’ by 
R. Waldmiiller, and ‘Dante Alighieri: zur 600 
jahrigen Giburtstagsfeier des Dichters;’ and No. 
12, ‘ Die Geschichte Julius Cesar’s vom Kaiser 
Napoleon ;’ the Magazin fiir Literatur des 
Auslandes, No. 12, Professor Munk’s ‘ Eriff- 
nungs-Vorlesung auf Renan’s Lehrstuhl,—Semi- 
ten und Hebriier,’ ‘Deutsche Mittheilungen aus 
London,’ ‘Chinesen vor Columbus in Amerika,’ 
and ‘Die angebliche Inferioritit des Neger-Race;’ 
and No. 13, Professor Munk’s ‘ Eréffnungs- 
Vorlesung’ continued,—‘ Monotheismusund Pan- 
theismus ; and H. von Friesen’s ‘ Briefe iiber 
Hamlet ;’ the Zuropa, No. 13, ‘Das Cisaren 
Buch,’ and ‘ Arnold Ruge ;’ and No. 14, ‘ Made- 
moiselle Theresa,’ and ‘ Die Krone von England ;’ 
the Gartenlaube, No. 13, ‘Der Neue Cesar und 
seine Mutter,’ by J. Marmor; the Berliner Revue, 
No. 10, ‘Brittische Marine und Brittische 
Kritik ;’ and the Ausland, No. 11, ‘Die Vulcane 
Deutschlands,’ ‘Die auswirtigen Beziehungen 
Persiens,’ ‘Wichtige Entdeckungen iiber die 
Temperaturzunahme in England,’ ‘Die Tempel 
von Ellora,’ ‘Pfahlbauten in Venezuela,’ and 
‘Die Neuve Polar Expedition;’ and No. 12, 
‘ Mittheilungen aus Indien von Dr. M. Haug.’ 

AMonG recent Spanish books are two interest- 
ing pamphlets—the one, Nuevos Documentos 
para illustrar la Vida de Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, con algunas Observaciones y Articulos 
sobre la Vida y Obras del mismo Autor, y las 
pruebas de la autenticidad de su verdadero 
retrato, por D. José M. Asensio Toledo, pre- 
cedidos de una Carta escrita por el Sefior D. 
Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch; and the other, 
Sobre el Quijote y sobre las diferentes Maneras de 
comentarle y juzgarle. Discurso leido por el Sr. 
D. Juan Valera. 

THE first volume is now ready of Corona 
Calasancia, 6 Noticias Biograficas de los Varones 
llustres de las Escuelas, Pias, insignes por su 
religiosidad y su instruccion, por el P. Manuel 


Perez de la Madre de Dios, sacerdote de las | 


Escuelas Pias. 


PROSPECTS OF THE PUBLISHING 
SEASON. 


Messrs. LONGMAN AND Co., in their “‘ Quar- 
terly List,” issued on Wednesday last, in 
addition to their forthcoming works mentioned 
in THe READER on the lst instant, amongst 
others, announce the following : ‘‘Journal and 
Correspondence of Miss Berry,” edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by Lady Theresa Lewis, 
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as nearly ready. To this work we have already 
called attention on several occasions ;—‘ Sir 
William Hamilton, ician ; an Analysis,” by 
James Hutchison Stirling, author of ‘' The 
Secret of Hegel ;’—‘‘ History of My Religious 
Opinions; being the Substance of Apologia 
pro Vita Sud,” by John Henry Newman, D.D. ; 
—The ~~. edition of ‘‘ Father Mathew: a 
Biography,” by John Francis Maguire, M.P., 
author of ‘‘ Rome, its Ruler, andits Institutions ;” 
—‘*The Temporal Mission of the Holy Spirit ; 
or, Reason and Revelation,” by the Right Rev. 
Henry E. Manning, D.D. ;—‘‘ Mozart’s ters,” 
edited by Dr. Nohl, translated by Lady Wallace ; 
—‘* Vancouver Island and British Columbia ; 
their History, Resources, and Prospects,” by the 
Rev. Matthew Macfie, five years resident in 
Victoria ; — ‘* Transylvania, its Products and 
its People,” by Charles Boner, author of 
‘*Forest Creatures,” &c. ;— ‘‘ Spring and 
Autumn,” by the author of ‘*‘ Morning Clouds ;” 
—‘*A Guide to Spain,” by H. O’Shea ;—‘‘ The 
Eastern Alps: being the Third Part of the 
Alpine Guide,” by John Ball ;—‘‘ A Map of the 
Chain of Mont Blane,” by Adams Reilly, Esq., 
member of the Alpine Club ; published under 
the authority of the Alpine Club ;—‘‘ The 
Alpine Club Map of Switzerland ; on the scale of 
four miles to an inch, from Schaffhausen on the 
North to the Southern Slopes of the Valley of 
Aosta on the South, and from the Orteler Group 
on the East to Geneva on the West,” arranged by 
Robert Cradock Nichols, and constructed by 
Alexander Keith Johnston, and engraved by 
Messrs. Johnston, of Edinburgh ;—-‘‘'Time and 
Space : a Metaphysical Essay,” by Shadworth 
H. Hodgson;—‘*The Superstitions of Witch- 
craft,” by Howard Williams ;—‘‘The Camp 
Fire,” by H. A. L., ‘The Old Shekarry,” author 
of the ‘*‘ Hunting Grounds of the Old World ;’— 
‘*Camp and Cantonment: a Journal of Life in 
India in 1857-1859, with some Account of the Way 
Thither,” by Mrs. Leopold Paget ; to which is 
added ‘*A Short Narrative of the Pursuit 
of the Rebels in Central India,” by Major 
Paget, R.H.A. ;—‘‘On Iron Armour Plating,” 
by Professor William Pole ;—‘‘ Iron-Shipbuild- 
ing, its History and Progress,” by illiam 
Fairbairn ;—The Rev. G. W. Cox’s ‘‘ History of 


| Greece,” designed chiefly for the use of colleges 


and schools; to be followed by a “ History of 
Rome,” on the same plan and by the same 
author ;—The fifth volume of Bunsen’s ‘‘Egypt’s 
Plave in Universal History,” which completes 
the work translated from the German by C. 
H. Cottrell ;—‘‘ Elements of Early Christian 
Chronology ; or, Chronological Tables from 
B.c. 70 to a.p. 70,” by Thomas Lewin ;— 
Dr. Harley’s ‘‘ Lectures on Physiology and His- 
tology, Demonstrations of Microscopic Ana- 
tomy, a Guide to the Examination of the 
Animal Tissues and Fluids in Health and Dis- 
ease, for the use of the Medical and Veterinary 
Professions,” edited byG. T. Brown ;—‘* Whist : 
What Card to Lead,” by Blenheim ;— 
‘* Cricketana,” by the author of the ‘‘ Cricket 
Field ;’—The Rev. 8. Haughton’s ‘‘ Manual of 
Geology,” being the substance of a course of 
fifteen lectures delivered before the University 
of Dublin ;—‘‘ The Formation, Management in 
Health and Disease, and Training of the 
Thoroughbred Horse,” by Digby Collins ;— 
‘Drawing from Nature,” by George Bar- 
nard, Professor of Drawing at Rugby School ;— 
** Saturn and its System,” by Richard A. Procter ; 
—Dr. George Hartwig’s ‘‘ Harmonies of Nature 
and Unity of Creation ;”—Dr. Dawson W. 
Turner’s ‘‘ Heads of an Analysis of German 
History, with a Brief Notice of the Principal 
Historical Events, an Appendix, and a Chronolo- 
gical Table ;’—Professor John Hullah’s ‘‘Transi- 
tion Period of Musical History, a Second Course 
of Lectures on the History of Music from the 
Beginning of the Seventeenth to the Middle of 
the Eighteenth Century ;’—Professor Benfey’s 
_ Sanskrit-English Dictionary ;”—Professor Max 
Miiller’s ‘‘ Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners ;” — 
Professor Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Hitopadesa,” Second, 
Third, and Fourth Books, Sanskrit Text, with 
English Notes, &c. ;—‘‘ The Invisible World, 
ro Other Essays,” by Chandos Wren Hoskyns, 
Author of ‘‘Talpa, or the Chronicles of Clay 
Farm ;’—‘‘ A New Practical Dictionary of the 
German Lan e, in Two Parts, German- 
English iad inglish - German,” by the 
Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A., and Dr. Carl 
Martin Friedlander ;—‘‘ English Literature and 
Composition,” by the Rev. R. Demaus, M.A. ; 
—‘*The Law Relating to Building Societies,” by 
William Tidd Pratt ;—‘The Principles of Edu- 
cation Applied to Female Education in the 
Upper Classes,” by the Author of ‘‘Amy Her- 
bert ;”—‘* Dictation Exercises, Second Series, 
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a mdence between A. B. and C. D.,” 
by Elizabeth M. Sewell, author of ‘‘ Amy Her- 
bert.” 


Mr. MurRAyY’s quarterly list of works in the 
press embraces : ‘‘A Narrative of an ition 
to the Zambezi and its Tributaries, and of the 
Discovery of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858— 
1864,” by David and Charles Livi ne ;— 
**The Co ondence of King George III. with 
Lord North, 1769 to 1782, during the American 
War ;” edited, with notes and introduction, by 
W. Bodham Donne, Esq. ;—‘‘ Lectures on the 
History of the Jewish Church,” Part I1.—Samuel 
to the Captivity, by Dean Stanley ;—‘‘ Domesti- 
cated Animals and Cultivated Plants, or the 
Principles of Variation, Inheritance, Re-union, 
Crossing, Interbreeding, and Selection under 
Domestication,” by Charles Darwin ;—‘‘ Memo- 
rials of Service in India,” fromthe Correspondence 
of the late Major Macpherson, C.B., Kowt for 
the Suppression of Human Sacrifices in Orissa, 
and at the Court of Scindiah during the Mutiny ; 
edited by his brother, William Macpherson ;— 
‘* Plato, and the Other Companions of Socrates,”’ 
by George Grote ;—‘‘ Studies of the Musie of 
Many Nations,” including the Substance of a 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, by Henry F. Chorley ;—‘‘ History of 
the French Revolution, 1789—1795,” by Pro- 
fessor Von Sybel, translated from the new 
edition, under the author’s sanction and superin- 
tendence ;—‘‘ The Harvest of the Sea,” a Contri- 
bution to the Natural and Economic History of 
the British Food Fishes, with Sketches of the 
Fisheries and the Fishes, Folk, &c., by James 
G. Bertram ;—‘‘ The Agamemnon and Bacchanals 
of Euripides,” together with Fragments of the 
Greek Lyric Poets, translated by Dean Mil- 
man ;—‘‘ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” more complete than any 
yet published, with Notices of their present 
Owners and Localities, by Tom Taylor and 
Charles W. Franks ;—‘‘ Peking and the Pekingese, 
during the First Year of the British Embassy at 
Peking,” by Dr. F. Rennie ;—‘‘ Memoirs Lllus- 
trative of the Art of Glass Painting,” by the 
late Charles Winston, of the Inner Temple ;— 
**St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians,” with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations, by Dean 
Stanley ;—‘‘ The History, Geography, and Anti- 
quities of Media, Babylonia, and Persia,” being 
the third and fourth volumes of ‘‘The Five 
Ancient Monarchies of the East,” by Professor 
Rawlinson, M.A. ;—‘‘ Chinese Miscellanies,”’ by 
Sir John Davis, Bart. ;—‘‘ The Works of Alex- 
ander Pope, with a new Life, Introductions, and 
Notes,” by Rev. Whitwell Elwin ;—‘‘ The 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem,” being the 
Substance of Two Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, February, 1862, and March, 
1865, by James Fergusson, F.R.S.;—‘‘ Self- 
Help ; ou, Caractére, Conduite, et Persévérance, 
Illustres, 4)’ Aide de Biographies,” traduitde l An- 
glais, par Alfred Talandier, sur le Texte Revu et 
Corrigé par Auteur; ‘‘ Handbook for West- 
moreland and Cumberland,” Map, post 8vo. ;— 
**Life, Journals, and Letters of Jonathan 
Swift, Introductory to a New Edition of his 
Works,” by John Forster ;—‘‘ Specimens of the 
Brick and Terra-cotta Buildings of North Italy, 
twelfth—-fifteenth Centuries, as Examples for 
Imitation in other Countries, from Careful 
Drawings and Restorations by Frederico Lose, 
Engraved and Printed in Colours, with Sections, 
Mouldings, Working Drawings, and Descriptive 
Text,” by Lewis Gruner ;—‘‘The New Biographia, 
Britannica, Lives of the Worthies of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” by various Writers ;—‘‘ The Stu- 
dent’s Blackstone, a Systematic Abridgment of 
Sir W. Blackstone’s Commentaries, Adapted to 
the Present State of the Law,” by Dr. Malcolm 
Kerr ;—Works by Dr. William Smith—‘‘A 
Classical and Biblical Atlas,” constructed by 
George Grove, Esq.;—‘‘A New English-Latin 
Dictionary,” compiled from original sources ;— 
‘“*A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” by 
various Writers ;—‘‘ The Student's Manual of 
Modern Geography,” by Rev. W. L. Bevan, 
M.A.;—The Student's Manual of Scripture 
History,” and ‘‘ The Student’s Manual of Moral 
Philosophy,” by Dr. Fleming. 

Messrs. Buackwoop AND Sons have in the 
press: ‘‘The History of Scotland from Agri- 
cola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688,” by 
John Hill Burton, Author of ‘‘The Scot 
Abroad” ;—*‘ Military Operations Explained 
and Illustrated,” by Colonel E. B. Hamley ;— 
‘* Narratives of Arctic Voyages and Cruises in 
Japanese and Malayan Waters,” by Captain 
Sherard Osborn ;—‘‘ A Second Series of Essays 
on Social Subjects,” from the Saturday Review ; 
—‘*The [liad of Homer,” translated into 


English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza, by 








Philip Stanhope Worsley ;—‘‘ The Handy Horse 
Book ; or, tical ctions on Riding, 
Driving, and the General Care and M ent 
of Horses,” by a Cavalry Officer; and “A 
Dictionary of British Indian Dates,” intended 
for Students about to face Examinations for the 
Indian Services. 


Messrs. RIVINGTON are preparing for publi- 
cation : ‘* The Book of Common Prayer Anno- 
tated,” by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, author 
of ** Directorium Pastorale ;”—‘* Post-Medizval 
Preachers, Select Specimens of Pulpit Oratory, 
with Biographical Sketches, and an Historical 
Introduction,” by the Rev. 8. Baring Gould ; 
—‘*A Latin Version of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” edited by the Rev. W. Bright and 
the Rev. P. G. Medd ;—‘‘ Sermons on Practical 
Subjects,” by the Rev. Francis Pigou ;—‘‘ The 
Annual Register,” a Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad, for the Year 1864, being the 
Second Volume of an improved series ;—‘‘ The 
Missing Doctrine in Popular Preaching,” by the 
author of ‘‘The Life of Christ, a Manual of 


| Christian Knowledge;”—Vol. If. Part L. of 





| Dean Alford’s ‘‘The New Testament for English 


teaders ;”—‘‘ The Holy Bible, with Notes and 
Introductions,” by Archdeacon Wordsworth. 
Part II., completing the Pentateuch ;—‘‘Supple- 
mentary Exercises to Henry’s First Latin Book,” 
by George Birkbeck Hill; and ‘‘ Tracts and Ser- 
mons on Subjects of the Day,” by the Rev. 
F. B. Woodward. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. will publish 
immediately ‘Recent British Philosophy; a 
Review with Criticisms,’ by Professor Masson ; 
Dr. Todd’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the Wal- 
densian Manuscripts,’ which will prove that the 
original MSS., made use of by Jean Leger, in 
compiling his ‘ History of the Vaudois,’ are now 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin ; and will 
also contain an account of the supposed loss of the 
Morland MSS. from the University Library, 
Cambridge, and their recent recovery. Mr. 
G. O. Trevelyan (the son of Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, and a nephew of Lord Macaulay) has 
now ready ‘Cawnpore,’ drawn from authentic, 
and in many cases new sources, and illustrated 
with a plan of Cawnpore, and two engravings 
from photographs of the burial ground and the 
well. Messrs. Macmiilan have also in preparation 
an important work on the Coal Question, by W. 
Stanley Jevons, being an inquiry concerning the 
probable exhaustion of our coal mines, based on 
geological and statistical science. 

Messrs. Hurst AND BLacKEtT have in pre- 
aration: ‘* Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Bield Marshal Viscount Combermere, G.C.B., 
&e.,” from his family papers ;—‘‘ The Life of 
His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman ;—‘‘ Historic 
Pictures,” by A. Baillie Cochrane, M.P. ;— 
‘** Religious Life on the Continent,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant, Author of ‘‘ Life of the Rev. Edward 
Irving ;”—‘* Yachting Round the West of Eng- 
land,” by the Rey. A. G. L’Estrange ;—‘‘ The 
Life of Josiah Wedgwood,” from his private cor- 
respondence and family papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedg- 
wood, Esq., C. Darwin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
Miss Wedgwood, and other original sources, 
with an introductory sketch of thg art of pottery 
in England, by Eliza Meteyard ;—* Violet 
Osborne,” by the Lady Emily Ponsonby ;— 
** Brigand Life in Italy,” by Count Maffei ;— 
‘** Adventures amongst the Dyaks of Borneo,” 
by Frederick Boyle, Esq. ;—‘‘ Impressions of 
Life at Home and Abroad,” by Lord Eustace 
Cecil ;—‘* Alec Forbes, of Howglen,” by George 
Macdonald, author of ‘‘ David Elginbrod;’— Vols. 
III. and IV. of ‘‘ My Life and Recollections,” 
by the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley, completing 
the Work :—‘‘ Social Life in Florence,” by 
Count Charles Arrivabene, author of ‘Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel ;”—‘‘Sport and Sports- 
men,” a Book of Recollections, by Charles Stret- 
ton, Esq. ;—‘‘ Agnes,” by Mrs. Oliphant ; and 
** William Shakspeare,” by Cardinal Wiseman. 


Messrs. SAMPSON Low Anp Co.’s forthcoming 
books include: ‘‘A Winter in Algeria in 
1863-4 ;”—‘‘ The Great Schools of England,” by 
Howard Staunton ;—‘‘A Refecence Waitins of 
Milton’s Complete Poetical Works,” with a Con- 
eordance Index by Charles D. Cleveland ;—‘* A 
Walk from London to the Land’s End,” by 
Elihu Burritt ;—‘‘ Like unto Christ: A New 
Translation of Thomas 4 Kempis,” with a Vig- 
nette from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, by J. Hain Friswell, Esq. ;—‘‘ The 
Second and Concluding Volume of the Life and 
Correspondence of Dr. Lyman Beecher ;”—*‘ A 
Handbook of Missio Geography ;”—‘‘ Helen 
Felton’s Question, ‘3 Damelie Story ;”"—* Sir 
Felix Foy, Bart.,” a Novel, by Dutton Cook ;— 
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“The Railway Freighter’s Guide,” by J. ' 
Martin ;—‘‘ A Selection from or 
says,” by the Author of ‘‘ The Gentle Life ;”— 
and ‘‘A New Volume of Poems,” by Edward 
Capern, the Devonshire Poet. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE STAGE AND ITS CRITICS. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—Tue Reaper has done so much to pro- 
mote a really independent criticism of books, 
that I am looking forward to see it deal with a 
similar freedom with the stage. How long are 
the theatres to be closed to persons of cultivated 
taste, and theatrical criticism remain a branch 
of the art of the oy ? Hearty condemnation 
of bad plays and bad acting appears to have 
been voted indecorous. Authors, painters, and 
architects have to pass a rigid and impartial 
scrutiny ; but singers, actors, and dancers com- 
mand a ready flow of sugary commonplace. I 
take up my pen to implore you, in the interest 
of a noble art, to send some of the Rhadamanthi 
of your staff, before whom poets and historians 
tremble, to measure out the same stern justice 
to the actors and the theatres of London. 

I happen to be particularly fond of good 
acting, and to have a high opinion of the value 
and charm of this wonderful art. But, of course, 
like other persons of any education, I am de- 
barred that pleasure in this country. I have, in- 
deed, a settled resolution never to enter a London 
theatre, but now and then I get entrapped into 
seeing a play. Sometimes a country cousin be- 
guiles me ; sometimes I am fairly taken in by 
the boisterous praise of the professional claqueurs. 
Well, I go; trusting it will not, cannot, be so 
bad as on the last occasion. Each time I come 
home jaded, yeah, and wretched. My ears 
have been tortured by the sort of talk one hears 
from a superfine hairdresser. No vulgarism of 
look, tone, or gesture has been spared one. 
Fellows with no more manners than a footman 
strut about as Sir Charles and Lord Harry ; 
their insufferable airs leave me sick, weary, and 
distracted. The women—but I will say nothing 
of them, poor things. Surely, if an average 
servants’ hall were to play the parts—footmen 
for the men of fashion, cookmaids for the fine 
ladies, and the butler for the heavy father—it 
could not be more unlike the ways and the lan- 
guage of real gentlemen and real ladies. Of 
course, there are gentlemen on the stage. Mr. 
Kean, Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. Sothern, Mr. 
Wigan, Mr. Fechter—to say nothing of others— 
are as completely gentlemen on the stage as they 
are off it. What I mean is, that the rank and 
file—the dukes, counts, and baronets (save the 
mark !)—might have learnt all they know in a 
public billiard-room. 

This may sound rather hard ; but my case is, 
that the bulk of the actors, being almost without 
any education or training, have settled into a 


coarse, conventional routine. Do ople ever ask 
themselves if the whole stage business is not 
utterly forced and absurd? Why are we to 


swallow the whole system at a gulp? It may be 
necessary to rouge the face and walk in lo 
strides, but why say ‘‘wurrrr-uld” for ‘‘world ? 
and why laugh always with the ha-ha of a sport- 
ing bagman’? And then the ‘‘supers!’ What, 
in heaven’s name, is the good of those seedy vaga- 
bonds—those gawky ticket-porters in velvet 
cloaks and fleshings—those scraggy lords in wait- 
ing, who all raise the right hand, and stare in 
each other’s faces every three minutes—those 
berouged, leering, — d sluts? I sicken at 
the thought of them. The English pra 
and form (the admiration, as we know, of the 
foreigner) happens to be singularly ill-adapted to 
the display of antique costume. Why, then, 
this greasy crowd of street-idlers, with their 
boozy faces, their mutton-chop whiskers and ill- 
shaven chins, their daubed cheeks, their wry 
knees and feet. The noble dress and trappi 

of our ancestors are utterly absurd on the Geek 
of ill-favoured uffins. A really good mise 
en scéne (such as that of “‘ Faust,” at Covent 
Garden) requires unlimited cost and care. Any- 
thing short of this would make the best acti 
intolerable, and had better be left to a country 
fair. 


without one ray of feeling, taste, or sense, was 
o8 L base Tee eens ae Resonant 
pomposity ith a sort of hoarse 
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howl ; a good deal of gurgling in the throat, a 
stage wh , and occasional Shouting made up 
the rest. I failed to detect the slightest attempt 
at character or reality. His sole object seemed to 
be to deliver the lines with the regulation howl, 
gurgle, shout—shout, gurgle, howl. His device 
to express courage is to brandish his sword ; his 
e ient to show alarm is to shake his limbs. 
That done, every passage—whether requiring 
rapidity or calmness, passion or thought, ease or 
transport—is given in one uniform bluster. He 
may well tell us that he has played some forty 
ea of Shakspeare. It can signify very 
little to him (or indeed to any one else) whether 
he mouthes out one set of verses or another. 
Hour after hour the same torrent of affectation 
and noise poured on. But why, if he is simply 
to mouthe out the lines, can he not pronounce the 
words like a Christian? Why not say, like other 
ple, ‘‘Great Neptune’s ocean.” Why need 
this be ‘‘Gra-ate Napetchoun’s aushun ?”’ 

I have no sort of ill-will to Mr. Phelps. I 
doubt not he is, as he told the Stratford 
Committee, the first Shakspearian actor of our 
day. I have no doubt he is ; and an excellent hus- 
band and father. But I wish he would engage 
himself as toastmaster at the London Tavern, 
the only place for which nature designed him. 
On the stage, I take it, he is as bad an actor as 
stupidity and mannerism can make a man. I 
have no sort of ill-feeling towards him, except 
the gentle antipathy one has to a man who has 
caused one t hours of intense agony. 
During the last thirty years he has received 
such a torrent of fulsome eulogy, that he can 
hardly mind now the flea-bite of one crabbed 
critic. I must say, when I reflect on the cataract 
of noise which in these years has issued out of 
that muscular throat, and think of the genera- 
tions of honest playgoers in Islington whose 
taste he has vitiated, L do feel a little fretful. 
By the soul of Thespis, Sir, I could make an 
automaton on wheels to speak and move more 
naturally. 

The others (I don’t know their names) were 
not so quite so bad—but only because they had 
less to say. Of course, they were feeble editions 
of Mr. Phelps. Of course, like all ordinary 
— “ep.” peop te at = two-thirds L bon 
anguage. e ow what the s ialect 
is. wa? becomes ‘‘ah” or our) aE be- 
comes ‘‘a” or ‘*ti;” **I” becomes ‘‘ee;” **O” 
becomes ‘‘au”; and ‘*U” becomes ‘‘0o0” or 
“fou.” The reason of this is pretty clear to 
any one who has considered the theory of 
sound. As Mr. Max Miiller tells us, nearly all 
our vowels (and indeed more than he thinks) are 
either short or compound sounds. These cannot 
be sustained on the voice. As actors, in their 
love of ‘‘elocution,” think it fine to spout their 
words out with a sort of high pitched drawl, they 
are forced to distort the words in order to sustain 
the note. 

Thus mispronunciation and ‘‘elocution” are 
convertible terms. An actor who alters the 
vowels, is sure to be doing the stage singsong. 
When he is spouting his verses we may be 
certain of having the lish speech wrung into 
that bedevilled French-Scotch-Yankee jargon 
that sets our teeth on edge when we go} in- 
cautiously to a tragedy. Tishspeese writes :— 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

This passage is roared by Mr. Phelps in this 

strain :— 
Ye-urrrr eet naut, Duncan ; furr eet ees ur knale 
Thet oe ie won J noises)-mauns thee tur haven o’errrr 


tur hale (gurgling). 

Under the effect of this constant burring I 
found it impossible to recognize the lines. Pas- 
as familiar to me as my own name were 
drowned in this flood of nauseous declamation ; 
and the play was as utterly lost to me as if it 

had been ranted in Chinese. 
. Now, Sir, I want to know whose fault it 
is that the English stage is thus closed to 
men of ordinary refinement and education. 
Abroad, in any country in Europe, I can find 
reasonable = on the stage. In every 
little town in Italy you may see the popular 
melodramas acted with wonderful truth and 
spirit. In Germany I have seen Shakspeare 
and Schiller excellently played, with an ease 
and careful intelligence which thoroughly inter- 
prets the poets. Gervinus shows us how very 
important to the student the suggestions of the 
stage may become, and how impossible it is to 
estimate aright until he is seen in 
actual performance. I remember that I never 
saw the full force of the scene of the in 

Macbeth until I heard the 
course, on the English stage it is suppressed). In 





of Moliére are played with consummate truth, 
simplicity, and Silicacy. I do not know where 
a man of education could find a more refined 
enjoyment. At home where is he to go? Mr. 
Fechter no doubt is an accomplished actor, but 
of late he confines himself to tableaux vivants. I 
am told that crowds have been lately flocking to 
the Princess, to see a house on fire, and to 
Astley’s to look at anaked woman. I believe there 
are one or two French and American people of 
some merit. But much as I admire French actors, 
I prefer to hear them in French, not in broken 
English; and Yankee English to my ears is even 
worse than actors’ English. Abroad, the stage 
is the very best school of language. At home it is 
the model of everything bad. At the Comédie 
Francaise, the performers one and all give us the 
impression of being well-bred and well-educated. 
On the London stage the rank and file are about 
on a par in tone and language with the average 
betting-man. I want to know why London is 
the only capital in civilized Europe in which the 
stage cannot afford a little rational enjoyment to 
aman of taste. I do not want to run a muck 
against everything alike, and I will say at once 
that the regular farce, to which one goes pre- 
eae for rollicking vulgarity, expecting to see 
ow people in their noisiest and coarsest aspect, is 
excessively natural and funny. Of course, I 
have laughed to suffocation at poor Robson as 
the blackguard street minstrel, and at Buck- 
stone as the vulgar cockney. I never said that 
English actors and actresses cannot play low 
people to the life. They make inimitable foot- 
men and servant girls. But I am not always in 
the mood to be amused by low buffoonery, or 
even low wit. I will not deny also that the 
scenery is often exquisite, and even a pantomime 
occasionally is pretty. But except I am enter- 
taining a schoolboy, I don’t care much for 
dissolving views and spangled fairies. I want 
to see the great English comedies and tragedies 
performed with refinement and intelligence. I 
suspect there is only one way in which this can 
be obtained. I recommend that the theatres (as 
hopelessly vitiated) be closed permanently by 
Act of Parliament. I suspect well-managed 
societies of amateurs would, with a little 
experience, do much better. In the meantime, 
I want to see some serious and real dramatic 
criticism. I wish to see the end of the system 
of close personal intercourse between actors and 


_ critics, under which they have gone on spoiling 


each other until the business of the one has 

become a sort of vapid puffing, and the business 

of the other a sort of vulgar rant.—I am, &c., 
HISTRIOMASTIX. 





THE EARLY ENGLISH PARTENOPE OF. BLOIS. 
To the Editor of THE READER. 


Sir,—My attention having been called to the 
statement in your number of March 18, that an 
unpublished Romance of Partenope of Blois, in 
English of the sixteenth (not fifteenth) century, 

been sold for 115/., I beg to warn your 

readers against supposing (as my informant did) 
that no early English romance on this subject 
has been published. In 1862 the Rev. W. E. 
Buckley edi for the Roxburghe Club, ‘‘ Par- 
tonope of Blois,” from the ‘‘ MS. in University 
College Library, and the Bodleian at Oxford.” 
It is incomplete at the beginning ; starts with 
these lines :-— 

A man to seeke the worlde rounde 

Swiche a nother myght none be 

Founde as he was 1n alle degree ; 

Semely he was, and also ying, 

And casyn nygh vnto the kynge ; 
and does not contain those you quote from the 
MS. referred to above. This latter MS. will, no 
doubt, supply the whole of the part wanting in 
the printed text ; and I hope its owner will soon 
= ish at least that portion of it.—Yours faith- 
ully, F. J. FURNIVALL. 

March, 1865. 





CORRIGENDA, 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—Among the printer’s numerous deviations 
from the original text of my letter in to-day’s 
READER, there are two which I cannot leave un- 
noticed. 

The question in which I name Mr. Joyce, as 
being quite parenthetical, was enclosed in 
brackets. These supplied, it will be seen that 
the “‘his” of the sentence following does not 
refer to Mr. Joyce, but to my reviewer. 

Again, in the extract of lines 4,492—4, 496 from 
the Buik of the Croniclis of Scotland, I put no 
mark of punctuation whatever after remeid ; ‘‘ is” 
being understood.—Your obedient servant, 

April 8, 1865. F. Hatt. 





SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC ETHICS. 


HE subjoined papers, recently communicated 
T to the Royal Society, and published in the 
current number of its ‘‘ Proceedings,” have re- 
sulted from the publication in the Royal Society’s 
‘* Proceedings ” of an abstract of a very valuable 
memoir on the structure of the mammalian brain, 
by Mr. W. H. Flower, F.R.S., of which we 
recently gave a notice. It is not often that a 
virulent and personal attack meets with so calm 
and complete a refutation. 

**On Zoological Names of . Characteristic 
Parts and Homological Interpretations of their 
Modifications and Beginnings, especially in 
Reference to Connecting Fibres of the Brain.” 
By Professor Owen, F.R.S. 

In a paper ‘‘On the Commissures of the 
Cerebral Hemispheres of the Marsupialia,” &c., 
of which an ‘‘ Abstract” appears in the last 
published part of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Royal 
Society ” (No. 72), the author quotes the defini- 
tions of those structures given -as zoological 
characters by me in a brief summary of the 
primary divisions of the class Mammalia, com- 
municated to the Linnean Society in 1857. 

The remarks on the signification and homology 
of those structures in my anatomical publica- 
tions are not given; I am consequently misrepre- 
sented. Errors are imputed tome which the 
author deems it important to rectify before the 
Royal Society ; and as the ‘‘ Proceedings” of the 
Society will carry this imputation far and wide 
through the world of science, I venture to hope 
that the present defence will not be deemed un- ’ 
called for, but may be permitted to have place 
in the serial which has diffused the attack. 

In this I am moved less on personal grounds 
than in the interest of science and of scientific 
ethics ; for of late a practice has arisen of repre- 
senting a zoological definition of a part which an 
anatomist may have given in a classificatory 
work, as the exponent of his homological 
knowledge and descriptions of such part, in its 
various modifications and grades of develop- 
ment. Cuvier, for example, in his characters of 
the order Bimana, affirms that man is the only 
animal possessing ‘‘hands” and “feet” — 
‘*T’homme est le seul animal vraiment bimane et 
bipede.”’* 

The Quadrumana are differentiated as having 
‘* hands” instead of ‘‘ feet,” a ‘“‘hand” being 
defined as having the thumb opposable—‘‘ Le 
pouce libre et opposable aux autres doigts, qui 
sont longs et flexibles.”+ 

The aim of the author in the zoological work 
above cited was to impart obvious and easily- 
apprehended differential characters of the organ 
which observation had shown to define the groups. 

The naturalist, thus enabled to place bis 
subject in its proper class or order, is not con- 
cerned, as such, in knowing the homological or 
transcendental relations of the part or character 
which has afforded him the means of effecting 
what he wished to do. 

Linnus, to whom mainly is due the discern- 
ment of the powerful instrument of well-defined 
terms in acquiring a systematic Science of 
Nature, and to whom we owe our best know- 
ledge of its use, so named the guiding parts of 
plants and animals, for such arbitrary or special 
application in botany and zoology : for example, 
the ‘**bract,” the ‘‘spath,” the ‘‘sepal,” the 
‘‘netal,” are differentiated from the ‘ leaf,” as 
things distinct. 

What would be thought of the botanical critic 
who, quoting the definition of the flowers of 
Cyperaceous plants, as consisting, for example, of 
‘* glumes,” should meet the statement by a flat 
contradiction—as, viz., that they were — 
but little ‘‘bracts”—and who, then, with a showo 
profounder research, should proceed to expound 
the ‘‘bract” as being the first step by which the 
common leaf is changed into a floral organ? The 
answer is obvious. But what next might be 
said, if it were pointed out that the objector had 
obtained this very notion from the ‘ Prolepsis 
Plantarum,” or other homological writings of the 
author criticised, where such philosophical con- 
siderations, foreign to the classificatory work, 
were the proper aim and object? So, with 
regard to the zoological definitions and cha- 
racters of Cuvier. ose which I have cited 
might be met by as flat contradictions : 
such as that, ‘‘ The ‘hind hands’ of the Quad- 
rumana are nothing but ‘feet;’” and the con- 
tradictor might then proceed to demonstrate, 
with much show of original research, the homo- 








* Régne Animal, tom. i., p. 70, 1829. 
+ Ibid, p. 85. 
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logy . of the ‘“‘ astragalus,” ‘‘ calcaneum,” 
**cuboides,” ‘‘ cuneiform bones,” &c., in order 
to establish his discovery that a hand and a foot 
are all one. 

It is true that if the homological descriptions 
in the ‘‘ Lecons d’ Anatomie Comparée ” had been 

uoted as well as the zoological definitions from 
the ‘*‘Régne Animal,” the immortal author of 
the latter work would be shown to have had 
gg possession of the homological know- 
edge. Nay more, in the ‘‘Cinquiéme Lecon, 
Articles VII.-IX., ‘Des os du pied,’”* the frame 
of the hind feet of man, ape, lion, seal, elephant, 
&c., is shown to consist of homologous bones. 
Nevertheless, the great zootomist, in his labour 
and character as zoologist, does not hesitate to 
define and differentiate the ‘‘foot,” the ‘‘ hand,” 
the ‘‘ paw,” the ‘‘fin,” and the ‘‘ hoof,” respectively; 
nor does he deem the demonstration of the unity 
underlying the diversity to make the ‘‘ man” an 
‘*elephant” or a ‘‘seal,” any more than it makes 
him a ‘‘ dog” or an ‘‘ ape!” 

It is time that the procedure be exposed and 
stigmatized which consists in representing the 
homological knowledge and —— of the author 
by his definitions in a purely zoological work, 
and in suppressing all reference to the descrip- 
tions and statements in the anatomical writings 
of the same author, where his actual knowledge 
and opinions on the nature and homology of 
parts are given, and where alone they can be 
expected to be found. 

My present remarks refer to the published 
** Abstract” of Mr. Flower’s paper. What 
justice he may have done me by other refer- 
ences in the paper itself, I know not, nor 
does it concern me, since the distribution of 
Part No. 72 of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Royal 
Society.” In this ‘‘ Abstract” I find that, to 
previous knowledge, and especially: my own as 
represented by the citation of a cerebral cha- 
racter from my Zoological Essay, given at p. 71, 
Mr. Flower proposes to add, as discoveries of his 
own, and by way of correction of alleged errors 
of mine, that the corpus callosum does exist in 
the Marsupialia and Monotremata; that the 
transverse fibres connecting the hippocampi are 
not of the fornix, ‘‘ which is essentially a 
longitudinal commissure ;” that the ‘‘ two halves 
of the cerebrum are not by any means discon- 
nected, as the term ‘ Lyencephala’ would imply, 
but that they are united in a remarkable manner 
by the immense size of the anterior commissure” 

. 73). 

Phe these pretensions, put forward by a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in opposition and 
assumed superiority to a previous labourer in the 
field, it would naturally be taken for granted 
that the statements and opinions of the author 
assailed had been fairly and fully quoted. It 
might be long before any one would deem it neces- 

to test the grounds of dispute by reference 
reg, er Sea Owen’s anatomical writings on the 
subject. I therefore beg leave to quote from 
those writings the following passages. 

With regard to the Marsupialia, I state: 
‘‘ This commissure [viz., the commissure of the 
hippocampi] may nevertheless be regarded as 
representing, besides the fornix, the rudimental 
commencement of the corpus callosum.” (‘‘ Phil. 
Trans. 1837,” p. 91.) 

In a subsequent anatomical monograph I 
wrote, in 1840: ‘‘The essential function of the 
fornix, as a longitudinal commissure, uniting 
the hippocampus major with the olfactory lobe 
of the same hemisphere, is more exclusively 
maintained in the Ornithorhynchus, in conse- 
quence of the smaller size of the transverse band 
of fibres uniting the opposite hippocampi, 
and representing the first rudiment of the corpus 
callosum, as it appears in the development oi 
the placental embryo.” (Art. Monotremata Cycl. 
of Anat. and Physiol., vol. iii., p. 383, 1841.) 

In reference to other connexions of the oppo- 
site hemispheres I state: ‘‘The anterior com- 
missure is very large in the Monotremes, as in 
the Marsupials” (i. p. 383) ; and that ‘‘it is 
the principal commissure of the hemispheres, is 
subcylindrical, and measured, in the brain of a 
Platypus, two lines thick vertically, and one and 
a-half lines horizontally ” (ib. p. 385). 

With regard to the inner wall of the cerebral 
hemisphere, I describe ‘‘the fissure upon which 
the hippocampus is folded” in the Marsupial 
brain. (‘‘ Phil. Trans. 1837,” p. 90.) 

I regret to be compelled to show by the fore- 
going quotations the sources whence Mr. Flower 

derived, or might have derived, the ideas 
that the essential nature of the fornix, as contra- 
distinguished from its anthropotomical definition, 
is that ‘‘ of a longitudinal commissure,” that the 





* Lecons d’Anat. Comp., tom. i., 1805. 





transverse fibres which connect together the two 
hippocampi, and form part of the wall of the 
lateral ventricle, may be regarded as the homo- 
logue of part, at least, of the corpus callosum, 
and that the absence of the main part of the 
great commissure of Placentalia is compensated 
in the Implacentalia by the presence of a large 
‘* anterior commissure.” 

Having no one’s shortcomings to exaggerate, I 
did not, indeed, in the above cited works, attri- 
bute to this commissure an ‘‘immense”’ size,* but 


_ preferred, finding it measurable, to give its dimen- 





sions, in the Ornithorhynchus, e. g., and to show, 
as in fig. 1, g, Plate VII. ‘‘ Phil. Trans. 1857,” 
its large proportional size in the Opossum’s brain. 

I nowhere assert that the mesial wall of the 
lateral ventricle (‘‘septum ventriculorum” of Mr. 
Flower) is disconnected with what I affirm to be 


| the beginning of the corpus callosum; on the 


contrary, both in my original paper in ‘‘ Phil. 
Trans. 1837,” and in the art. Marsupialia, I de- 
scribe that wall or ‘‘septum” to be in part com- 
posed by, or continued trom, the superior and in- 
ternal border of the hippocampal fibres, ‘‘ form- 
ing, in the Wombat, a thin lamina analogoust 
to the septum lucidum,” and ‘‘in the Kangaroo, 
a stronger and thicker one.” 

So far as I can comprehend Mr. Flower’s 
account of ‘‘the upper and anterior part of the 
transverse band which passes between the 
hemispheres of the marsupial brain and radiates 
out in a delicate lamina above the anterior part 
of the lateral ventrical,” he and I are recording 
observations of similar facts. Only, inasmuch 
as the fibres which radiate from the hippo- 
campal commissure to form a delicate lamina 
above the anterior part of the lateral ventricle, 
contribute, according to my observations, to 
constitute part of the wall of such ventricle, and 
indeed a greater proportion thereof than its 
mere anterior part, [ should not describe them 
as being, or as passing, ‘‘ between the hemis- 
pheres.”’ 

The question that remains is the one of inter- 
pretation, whether—viz., in reference to the 
placental condition of the great transverse 
commissure, and to its relation to the ‘‘septum 
ventriculorum ’”—any portion of the fibres from 
the hippocampal commissure cross from hemi- 
poe to hemisphere above that septum, after 
the manner of a ‘‘ corpus callosum ?” 


It is of course open to any anatomist to limit 
the definition of the fornix, as suggested in my 
description of the brain of the Ormthorhynchus, 
to the longitudinal commissural fibres of the 
hemispheres, and to expand the definition of the 
‘* corpus callosum ” to the transverse commissural 
fibres of the same hemispheres. 


Accordingly, when Mr. Flower asks, ‘‘Granted 
that only the psalterial fibres are represented in 
the upper commissure of the Marsupial brain, 
why should the name of ‘corpus callosum’ be 
refused to it?” (p. 73), having shown that no 
such refusal can be imputed to me, I reply by 
another question—‘‘ Granted that the chief inter- 
hemispheral connecting fibres in Marsupial 
brains are homologous with the ‘anterior com- 
missure,’ why should the name of ‘corpus 
callosum’ be refused to them ?”’ 


‘* These fibres [as Mr. Flower repeats after 
me] are part of the great system of transverse 
fibres bringing the two hemispheres into con- 
nexion with each other,” &c.t 

But however germane such speculations may 
be to philosophical anatomy, they are altogether 
out of place in plain zoological definitions. In 
these, to be of use or to be understood, we must 
adopt Linnzan sharply-defined terms, such as 
‘*bract,” ‘‘spath,” ‘‘sepal,” ‘‘ petal,” ‘* paw,” 
**foot,” ‘fin,’ ‘‘hand.” If the zoologist 
believes that he has found characters in the 
brain leading to an improved classification of a 
group, he must enunciate those characters in 
terms by which they will be understood, agree- 
bly with the current and accepted anatomical 
definitions of the part. It may be long ere 
either my homological notices or my successors’ 
lead anthropotomists to dissociate the ‘‘ psalterial 
fibres” or ‘‘ transverse commissure of the hippo- 
campi” from the rest of their complex idea of 
‘* fornix,” or compel them to change the defini- 
tion of that part of the brain. 

No amount of subtle suggestions of significa- 
tion of delicate radiations of fibres or aoe 





* «The two halves of the cerebrum are by no means 
‘disconnected ;’ the want of the upper fibres is compensated 
for in a remarkable manner by the immense size of the an- 
terior commissure.” (Flower, loc. cit., p. 73). 


+ At that date (1836) the terms “‘analogous” and “ ho- 
mologous” had not settled significations. 


t Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. xiv., p. 73. 
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will make the ‘‘hippocampal commissure” of 
the Wombat palais neg te ‘corpus callo- 
sum ’’ of the Beaver, in the eye of the naturalist ; 
if the essential element of his idea of a ‘corpus 
callosum” be a mass of transverse fibres crossin 
the hemispheric fissure, and he does not fin 
them there on divaricating the hemispheres, he 
yy not see them elsewhere at anybody’s bid- 
ing. 

If a group of mammals want such commissural 
fibres, and another group possess them, the 
classifier will avail himself of a well-defined term 
expressing such difference, without prejudice to 
his reception of any homological determinatien 
of the parts, or their rudiments, in anatomical 
works of the applier of the term. 

Finally, I submit the following contrast. Mr. 
Flower represents the sum of ‘the literature of 
the subject ” of his paper (p. 71) as ‘‘a statement 
by Professor Owen (‘ Phil. Trans. 1837’) of the 
absence in the Marsupials of the ‘corpus callo- 
sum,’”’ and he opposes to that statement ‘‘ the 
result of his present investigation” (ib.). MM. 
F, Cuvier and Laurillard, in their description of 
the Marsupial brain, in the posthumous edition 
of the ‘‘ Lecons d’Anatomie Comparée,” sum up 
my contribution to the literature of the subject 
as follows: ‘* L’observation de M. Owen sur 
cette disposition du cerveau des marsupiaux a été 
repoussée & tort comme erronée. II ne nie pas 
lexistence du ‘corps callex ; dans les marsu- 
piaux, comme on l’a supposé ; il déclare formelle- 
ment qu’on peut voir, si on le veut, dans ce qui 
reste de la commissure, le rudiment dun 
‘corps calleux ; mais il reléve avec raison 
labsence dans les marsupiaux d’un ‘corps 
calleux’ comparable a celui des autres mammi- 
féres.”—Vol. iii., p. 101, 8vo, 1845. 

Mr. Flowers’ reply is as follows :— 

** Reply to Professor Owen’s paper on Zoo- 
logical Names of Characteristic Parts and Homo- 
logical Interpretations of their Modifications and 
Beginnings, especially in Reference to eee 
Fibres of the Brain,” read before the Roy. 
Society March 23, 1865. By Mr. W. H. 
Flower, F.R.S. 

As the above-cited paper consists mainly of 
complaints of omissions and misrepresentations 
alleged to be contained in the abstract of my 

per ‘‘On the Commissures of the Cerebral 

emispheres of the Marsupialia and Monotre- 
mata, as compared with those of the Placental 
Mammals” (‘ ‘cr" + of Royal Society,” 
vol. xiv., p. 71), I trust that I may be allowed a 
few words in reply. My first impression on 
hearing the paper read was a feeling of extreme 
surprise. When it had become necessary to give 
publicity to the results of observations which in 
some respects differed from those recorded by 
Professor Owen, | was most anxious, in conse- 
quence of the natural respect which I felt for 
one who has laboured so long and assiduously in 
the field of anatomical research, that this should 
be done with the greatest possible deference to 
his opinions and feelings, and with the smallest 
suidilencs of anything which could be construed 
into an ‘‘attack.” In this I believed that I had 
succeeded, That Professor Owenshould have read 
my ‘‘ Abstract”’ from a point of view so different 
from what I had intended, isto me a source of 
great regret. 

In the brief space allowed for the abstracts of 
papers communicated to the Royal Society, 
copious and detailed references to the writings 
of previous authors are necessarily out of place. 
Where it is usual only to give an outline of the 
scientific facts advanced in the paper, it would 
be obviously improper to follow out the laby- 
rinths of bygone discussions on intricate ques- 
tions of priority, of definitions, interpretations, 
and such like matters. Hence most of the cita- 
tions to be found in my paper, not only from the 
writings of Professor Owen, but also from 
numerous other authors, are omitted in the ab- 
stract. To Professor Owen’s complaints that I 
have not assigned to him the merit of this or 
that particular discovery, my reply is that I did 
this generally once for all in my statement that 
‘* at the outset a confirmation is afforded of the 
important fact, first observed by Professor Owen, 
that the brains of animals of the orders Marsupialia 
and Monotremata present certain special and pecu- 
liar characters, by which they may beat once dis- 
tinguished from those of other mammals,” &c. 
I never thought it would be attributed to me 
that I wished it to be believed that every par- 
ticular statement to which I did not attach the 
name of some other author was my own original 
discovery. 

Little scope as there is in an abstract for enter- 
ing into the literature of the subject, a reference 
to the writings of an anatomist who has con- 
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serious misrepresentation. 

Professor Owen’s first direct charge is con- 
tained in the following sentence: ‘‘It is time 
that the procedure be exposed and stigmatised, 
which consists in representing the homological 
knowledge and opinions of an author by his 
definitions in a purely zoological work, and in 
suppressing all reference to the descriptions and 
statements in the anatomical writings of the 
same author, where his actual knowledge and 
opinions on the nature and homology of parts 
are given, and where alone they can be expected 
to be found. My present remarks refer to the 
published ‘ Abstract’ of Mr. Flower’s paper.” 

To this I reply that my first and indeed only 
reference in the body of my ‘‘ Abstract” is not 
to any purely zoological work, but to Professor 
Owen's original detailed anatomical paper (‘‘ Phil. 
Trans. 1837”), to which he has himself always 
referred as containing the amplest exposition of 
his views upon the subject. 

It is next objected that, in quoting what 
seemed to me the pith and marrow of that me- 
moir, I omitted the following passage: ‘‘ This 
commissure [viz., the commissure of the hippo- 
campi in the Marsupialia] may nevertheless be 

ed as representing, besides the fornix, the 
rudimental commencement of the corpus cal- 
losum.” 

There certainly appeared to me little necessity 
for the formal citation of a single passage like 
this, which, if it can be construed into a state- 
ment that the corpus collosum is present in the 
marsupial animals, is perfectly inconsistent with 
the whole of the remainder of Professor Owen’s 
memoir; nay, further, is immediately contra- 
dicted by the context, the whole paragraph 
standing thus in the original: ‘‘ This commis- 
sure may, nevertheless, regarded as repre- 
senting, besides the fornix, the rudimental com- 
mencement of the corpus callosum ; but this de- 
termination does not invalidate the fact that the 

+ commissure which unites the supraventricu- 

ar masses of the hemispheres in the Beaver, and 
all other placentally - developed mammalia, 
and which exists in addition to the hippocampal 
commissure, is wanting in the brain of the 
Wombat ; and as the same deficiency exists in 
the brain of the Great and Bush Kangaroos, the 
Vulpine Phalanger, the Ursine and Manges 
and the Virginian ssum, it is most 

probably characteristic of the marsupial division 
of Mammalia.” In the same page of the 
memoir the following occurs: ‘‘ Meanwhile 
their ent in so important a modifica- 
tion of the cerebral organ as the absence of 
a corpus callosum and septum lucidum, affords 
additional and strong grounds for regarding the 
Marsupialia as a distinct and peculiar group of 
mammals.” Notwith ing this clear and 
definite statement, which occnrs again and again 
in some form or other throughout the memoir, 
we are told that it is misrepresentation to quote 
Professor Owen as alleging ‘‘the absence in the 
Marsupials of the corpus callosum.” But 
Professor Owen has failed to notice that 
the discussion of the homological relations ad- 
vanced in the above cited short p and in 
similar terms in his articles in the ‘‘ Cyclopedia 
of Anatomy,” is by no means passed over even in 
my abstract, as the paragraph commencing with 
the following words will show: ‘Can this 
transverse commissure, of which the relation is 
so disturbed by the disposition of the inner wall 
of the hemisphere, be regarded as homologous 
to the entire corpus callosum of the placental 
mammals ? or is it, as has been suggested, to be 
looked upon as only representing the psalterial 
fibres or transverse commissure of the hippo- 
campi?” (* Proc. Roy. Soc.,” vol. xiv., p. 72.) 
If after the words ‘‘as has been suggested” I 
had added, ‘‘by Professor Owen,” there would, 
I believe, have been nothing wanting to com- 


plete as fair and full an ition of that 
author’s views as was compatible with the limits 
of an abstract. 


I now regret the omission. I thought that as 


- Professor Owen’s name occurred, both before and 


after, in connexion with the subject, and as no 
other author was mentioned, it would easily be 
surmised that the ion was his. I was, 
cal a to my 


ener tates torn Sa" 
and het show a divergence of opinion. 
I now come to the alleged misrepresentation of 





Professor Owen’s opinions contained in a foot- 


note to my abstract, which runs as follows : 
“In the paper by the same author (Professor 
Owen) ‘On the Characters, Principles of Divi- 
sion, and Primary Groups of the Class Mam- 
malia’ (‘ Proc. Linn. Soc. 1858’), the Subclass 
Leyencephala (‘loose’ or ‘ disconnected’ brain), 
equivalent to the Marsupialia and Monotremata, 
are characterized as having the cerebral hemi- 
spheres but feebly and partially connected toge- 
oer by the ‘fornix’ and ‘anterior commissure,’ 





while in the rest of the class a part called | 


‘corpus callosum’ is added, which completes the 
connecting or commissural apparatus.” It is now 
objected that this was only intended as a ‘‘ zoo- 
logical definition ” or ‘‘ character.” 

ot being aware that a zoological character, 
valid as such, can misrepresent an anatomical 
truth, when I wished to find a brief epitome of 
Professor Owen’s latest views upon the nature of 
the commissures of the marsupial brain, in cor- 
roboration of the one I had given in the text 
from his earliest memoir, I adopted the above 
statement. [adopted it, moreover, because he had 
himself referred to it in the following emphatic 
terms. I quote from the well-known ‘‘ Reade 
Lecture,” delivered before the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1859* (p. 23): ‘*At length, having 
dissected the brain, in one species at least, of 
almost every genus or natural family of the 
mammalian class, I felt myself in a position to 
submit to the judgment of my fellow-labourers 
in zoology, at the Linnzan Society, in 1837, the 
generalized results of such dissections, com- 
a? * fourfold primary division of the Mam- 
malia based upon the four leading modifications 
of cerebral structure in that class. In some 
mammals the cerebral hemispheres are but 
feebly and partially connected together by the 
‘fornix’ and ‘anterior commissure’ ; in the rest 
of the class the part called ‘corpus callosum’ is 
added, which completes the connecting or ‘com- 
missure’ apparatus. With the absence of this 
great superadded commissure is associated a 
remarkable modification of the mode of develop- 
ment of the offspring. . . . This first and lowest 
primary group, or subclass of Mammalia, is 
termed, from its cerebral character, LYENCE- 
PHALA, signifying the comparatively loose or dis- 
connected state of the cerebral hemispheres.” 

I think that I should scarcely be blamed for 
putting my trust in an author’s own description 
of the ‘‘ generalized results” of his researches, 
deliberately laid before his fellow-labourers at a 
meeting of a learned society twenty years after 
those researches were made. 

I may add, mereover, that the works, both 
English and foreign, upon comparative anatomy 
and physiology, in which the simple fact that the 
marsupials and monotremes differ from the other 
Mammalia by the absence of a corpus callosum 
or great transverse commissure to their brain is 
stated upon the authority of Professor Owen, may 
be said to comprehend most of those of any im- 
portance published since the year 1837. One or 
two examples will suffice MM. Eydoux and 
Laurent (‘‘ Voyage de la Favorite”) have thrown 
into a tabular form the published results of the 
dissections of the brains of the Implacental 
Mammalia as compared with placental mammals 
and birds, in which table the part played by the 
corpus callosum is as follows :— 

Corps CALLEUX. 


Didelphes. Ornithodelphes. Oiseau. 
manque. manque. manque. 


Monodelphes. 
existe. 


This statement of the ‘‘résultat des observations | 


de M. R. Owen,” so far from having called forth 
the strictures of that anatomist, is quoted with 
approbation in his article ‘‘ Monotremata” in the 
** Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology.” 

In Van der Hoeven’s ‘‘ Zoology,” vol. ii., p. 596 
(Dr. Clark’s edition), it is stated that ‘‘the great 
transverse commissure of the hemispheres of the 
cerebrum is, with the exception of the Monotremes 
and Marsupiates (R. Owen, ‘On the Structure 
of the Brain in Marsupial Animals,’ ‘ Phil. 
Trans. 1837’), present in all mammals.” In 
the preface of the same work, the editor, 
speaking upon the authority of the above- 
mentioned paper in the ‘‘ Journal of the Linnzan 
Society,” says: ‘‘In some mammals the cerebral 
hemispheres are only partially connected by the 
fornix and the anterior commissure ; in the rest 
of the class the corpus callosum is added.” 

I will only cite one other instance to show 
that I am far from being singular in the outline 
I have given of the most important part of 
Professor Owen’s researches upon this subject. 

In the year 1851 the Copley Medal of this 
Society was awarded to Professor Owen. In the 
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epitomized account of his labours, the observa- 
tions upon the structure of the Marsupial Brain 
are referred to in the following terms. I quote 
from the President’s Address (‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Royal Society,” Dec. Ist, 1851): “In the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1837 appeared a 
memoir from Professor Owen’s pen, Lontiag 
certain peculiarities in the brain of the 
Marsupialia, especially the absence of the corpus 
callosum. The same condition he subsequently 
discovered in the Ornithorhynchus and Echidna. 
This, and other peculiarities of structure in 
the sanguiferous, osseous, and dental systems, 
led Professor Owen to suggest a modifica- 
tion of the classification of the Mammalia 
which Cuvier had adopted in his last edi- 
tion of the ‘Régne Animal.’ Deeming modifi- 
cations of brain of more importance than those 
of ungual phalanges, and connecting the higher 
development of the commissural system of the 
brain with the longer sojourn of the foetus in the 
womb, and its more intimate union therewith, 
Professor Owen, in his paper ‘ On the Classifica- 
tion of the Marsupials’ in the ‘Trans. Zool. Soc. 
1839,’ groups together all the mammalia which 
have a placenta under any form, and which have 
a corpus callosum, in a primary subclass, under 
the name of Placentalia; the rest form the Sub- 
class /mplacentalia, and this includes the orders 
Marsupialia and Monotremata.” 

This outline of the most important results of a 
series of anatomical researches could not have 
been intended as a ‘‘ zoological definition.” If 
I have misrepresented Professor Owen in statin 
broadly that he alleged that the inipheatanet 
Mammalia were distinguished from the remainder 
of the class by the absence of the corpus callo- 
sum, so also did the compiler of the above 
paragraph; and at least one of the reasons 
assigned for the award of the highest honour 
the Society can bestow is grounded on a 
misconception. The main difference as to ques- 
tions of fact between Professor Owen and myself 
may be stated briefly as follows. He has seen 
and described, in the brains of the implacental 
mammals, a transverse commissure between the 
hemispheres of the cerebrum, which he calls 
** fornix,” ‘‘commissure of the hippocampi,” or 
sometimes ‘‘rudimental commencement of the 
corpus callosum.” This commissure he appears 
to have seen (or at all events to have described) 
only in a portion of its extent. He has found in 
placental mammals a great transverse commissure 
superadded to this, to which he generally restricts 
the term ‘‘ corpus callosum.” 

I have seen and described in the brain of 
several implacental mammals the same transverse 
commissure, but have traced out its relations 
and connexions more fully, especially by means 
of transverse and longitudinal sections. If 
my determination is correct, it represents (not 
merely according to transcendental homological 
signification, but as a simple question of plain 
anatomical observation) the whole of the great 
transverse commissure, or corpus callosum of the 
lower placental mammals, only in somewhat 
reduced proportions, and with relations somewhat 
modified by the peculiar form of the inner cerebral 
wall. 

There is consequently no superadded structure 
in the brain of the latter group. 

To the imputation, twice repeated, of having 
** obtained ” or ‘‘ derived” the notions and ideas 
contained in my paper from Professor Owen's 
writings, no direct reply is necessary. The 
communication which I presented to the Society 


_ is the result of repeated -original observations 








and dissections, made at various periods, ex- 
tending over more than three years. The de- 
scriptions are all verified by drawings and 
preparations. . 

That their publication (if they should be so 
honoured) may advance in some slight degree 
our knowledge of a difficult and obscure, yet 
important branch of anatomy, is all that L 
venture to hope. That they are entirely free 
from errors, or that they may not, at some future 
time, be superseded by the researches of abler 
investigators, I do not presume to believe. 








THE ERUPTION OF ETNA. 


At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, an important letter was read from M. 
Fouqué to M. Saint-Claire Deville on the 
eruption of Etna, which has presented several 
phenomena of great scientific interest. 

The eruption commenced at half-past ten on 
the evening of January 31. On the previous day 
two successive ce are of the earth had been 
noticed. Just before the eruption began a violent 
earthquake was felt, the wave travelling to 
the north-east; after this, slight oscillations 
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continued until about 4 a.m. flames now 
rose from a point on the north-east side of Etna, 
1,700 metres above the snow line, and lava began 
to flow 2am § In two or three days the lava 
had traversed a space of six kilometres, with 
a width of from three to four, and a 
variable thickness, but often reaching to 
the depth of ten or twenty metres. After 
destroying, for some distance, everything in 
its p the current of lava struck one of 
the old craters, and then bifurcated. The stream 
on the west side moved very slowly, and, be- 
coming subdivided, it nearly ceased to move ; the 
stream on the east side fell over a -“ and pre- 
cipitous valley, which it soon filled, being then 
able to continue its progress, until finally 1t was 
stopped by a lava mound of a previous eruption. 

e number of the craters is seven ; of these, 
five form a vast elliptical enclosure, the major 
axis of which is directed towards the north-east. 
A deep fissure, 500 metres in length, opened 
from the base of a former crater, Frumento, to 
the nearest of the present cones. This chasm, 
M. Fouqué shows, was probably formed by the 
shock at the commencement of the eruption. 
This fissure, and also a depression of the crater 
Ffrumento, is in a right line with the major axis 
of the ellipse formed by the craters. The same 
general fact has been several times noticed in 
previous eruptions. 

The vapours attending an eruption have 
been divided into the dry, containing chiefl 
chloride of sodium and no water, the acid, 
which contain a large amount of watery vapour, 
the alkaline, and the carbonic. The first indi- 
cates the maximum, and the last the minimum 
of volcanic action. Each of these varieties of 
‘vapour, succeeding in their order, were noticed 
at this eruption. M. Fouqué found the dry 
vapour upon the still incandescent lava ; the acid 
vapour in those ak where the temperature was 
over 400°; the alkaline, where the temperature 
was lower, but generally over 100° ; and finally, 
carbonic acid has#been detected in one of the 
adjacent old craters, which was at the ordinary 
temperature. The first three varieties of vapour 
were thus found upon the same transverse section 
of the lava, less than 50 metres distant from 
each other. In all these vapours the atmos- 
pheric air which accompanied them wasdeprived 
of part of its oxygen, generally containing only 
from 18 to 19 per cent., and in some alkaline 
vapours the proportion was still less. 

n this eruption there was a remarkable ab- 
sence of sulphur and its compounds; chemical 
tests as well as the sense of smell could detect 
no trace of them. The eruption indeed was 
characterized by the absence of the compounds 
of sulphur and the abundance of the compounds 
of chlorine. Hydrochlorate of ammonia, which 
was found in abundance, has generally been re- 
garded as exclusively belonging to the alkaline 
vapours; but here it has been discovered among 
the other varieties, whilst the alkaline vapours 
were distinguished by the carbonate rather than 
by the hydrochlorate of ammonia. 

At the present time, M. Fouqué writes, the 
eruption is most active in the four lowest craters; 
these throw liquid lava into the air, and emit a 
nearly colourless smoke; the three superior 
craters eject solidified lava and black stones, at 
the same time pouring out a dense smoke charged 
with aqueous vapour and brown-coloured ashes. 


The three higher craters produce every two or 
three minutes a very loud report, resembling the 
rolling of thunder ; the four lower craters, on the 
contrary, send forth a rapid succession of ringing 
sounds, which it is impossible to count. These 
sounds follow each other without any eessation, 
and are only to be compared to the noise pro- 
duced by a series of blows from a hammer 
falling on an anvil. If the ancients heard 
these noises in former eruptions, it is easily 


conceivable how they imagined a forge 
to exist in the centre of the volcano, with 
Cyclops for the master-workman. The lava 


is black, rich in pyroxene, and strongly 
attracted by a magnet. Since the commence- 
ment of the eruption, the central crater of Etna 
has emitted white vapours, which continually 
cover its summit. Several good ie of 
the eruption have been taken by M. Berthier, 
who accompanied M. Fouqué in his explorations, 
which were by no means unattended with 
danger. 

. Saint-Clare Deville then made some obser- 
vations on this paper. He explained the almost 
entire absence of sulphur by the fact that M. 
Fouqué only examined the vapours from the 
lava. These nearly always contain chlorine for 
their electro-negative element, and scarcely show, 
and that not until later, uretted and 
carbonic vapours. After the eruption of Vesu- 





vius in 1861, very light deposits of sulphur were 
found covering the hydrochlorate of ammonia, 
which shows that the former body is not absent 
from the lava. The existence of hydrochlorate 
of ammonia in the emanations does not neces- 
sarily exclude that of the vapours of hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE give elsewhere the report of a lecture by 
Dr. Hofmann at the Royal Institution. He 
is about to leave England, and we believe it is 
generally understood that Dr. Frankland will 
succeed him at the Royal College of Chemistry. 

Last week we inserted in our columns a letter 
from Mr. Broughton ‘‘On the Sound Effect of 
Large Choirs.” Mr. Broughton shows, by reason- 
ing from the analogous phenomena of light and 
heat, that in large musical assemblies little is 

ained by increasing the number of the choir 
Covent a certain point. The approaching 
Handel Festival renders this an interesting 
question. The disappointment which was gene- 
rally felt at the comparatively feeble effect pro- 
duced by the orchestra in the last Festival, is 
also experienced by those who have visited our 
large places of worship. The Metropolitan 
Tabernacle is a case in point. Here one can see 
nearly every unit of the 6,000 who fill this 
place engaged in the service of song. Impressive 
as is the sight, yet astonishment at the feeble- 
ness of their united effect is invariably expressed, 
a few voices just around being chiefly heard. 
We imagine the question is narrowed to the two 
following propositions. When the maximum 
vocal effect is to be obtained within a building, 
the highest effective number of the choir is soon 
reached, and the sooner the more limited the 
building. Intensity, and not the quantity of 
sound, must be augmented. When, however, the 
choir sing in the open air, with the audience ex- 
tending to a great distance, then, by increasing 
the number of the singers, one can enable those 
distant to hear as well as those near; for as 
the source of sound approximates to a plane of 
indefinite extent, it will correspondingly vitiate 
the law of inverse squares as applied to the 
propagation of this force. 

Tue Treasury has authorized the expenditure 
of 3,000/. for printing the Royal Society's ‘ Index 
to the Scientific Periodical Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ which we have already 
noticed (READER, iv. 805). A first instalment 
of 1,000/. is to be asked for this year, as we 
learn from the recently-issued Civil Service 
Estimates. 

THE examiners for the Adams Prize give 
notice that the following is the subject for the 
prize to be adjudged in 1867: ‘ A new or im- 
proved method of finding by approximation the 
imaginary roots of a numerical equation of any 
degree.’ It is expected that examples of solution 
by the method proposed should be fully worked 
out. The prize is open to all graduates of the 
University of Cambridge. The essays must be 
sent in to the Vice-Chancellor on or before the 
16th of December, 1866. The successful candi- 
date will receive about 120/., and will be required 
to print his essay at his own expense. 


WE have received a oar aa mp diagram 


by Mr. C. O, F. Cator, showing, by superposed 
curves, the daily temperature, pressure, direc- 
tion of wind, rain-fall, and weekly number 
of deaths in London for the year 1864. The 


diagram, though full of facts, is yet v clear, 
roe spon of Sterwedions being seen shasienn. 
The Greenwich mean temperature for each day 
is represented as well as the London, the 
difference between the temperature of town and 
country is thereby readily seen. The map is 
published by Stanford, of Charing-cross. 


AN improved means of constructing the - 
troscope is described by Mr. Rut etard te 
Silliman’s Journal for March. The plates of glass 
forming the bisulphide of carbon prisms are 
cemented with glue and molasses, and the 
stopper rendered perfectly tight by a little 
molasses. When a good prism.refused to define 
the sodium line, it was found that after a violent 
shake, it would for a few minutes define beauti- 
fully, but gradually settled into its former con- 


| dition. In order to overcome this inconvenience, 
_@ quantity of the bisulphide of carbon is filtered 


into a tall glass jar, where it is allowed to 
Hyer promerat yg} two days. The liquid 
aving arranged i according to its density, 
the prt ms are filled from pes at the patton, 
of the jar. Thus, instead of having layers of 
varying density in each prism, the density is the 
same in each, though not the same throughout. 
In the instrument figured, six prisms are 
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ray under observation. hi 
adjustment without the it generally in- 
volves, Mr. Rutherfurd has devised an in- 
genious mode by which all the prisms 
simultaneously moved with one motion of a 
milled head. 

A VALUABLE report on the projected reform of 
the weights and measures of Russia has 
been drawn up by Dr. Kupffer, of the Pulkowa 
Observatory, in which he strongly recommends 
the adoption of the French system. After show- 
ing that the old units have little or no mutual 
relation, and that the metrical system is the only 
logical one, he recapitulates the 


ents used 
by the British Association in their penne the 
Uniformity of Weights and Measures. Dr. Kupffer 
has apparently changed his opinion as to the desir- 
ability of waiting for this country to take the lead, 
which he now ddabe is not necessary (READER 
iv. p. 389). The numbers e ing the rela- 
tions between the Russian and the French units 
are not by any means simple, but it must be in 
Russia as in other countries, except that the pro- 
gress will beslower. The metrical system is already 
adopted by savants, and will soon be taken up 
by engineers. Its use among workmen will then 
follow as a matter of course, and it will, in time, 
become universal. It has been taught in the 
Russian Lyceums, and some of the schools, for 
some time past. 


Last week we gave a list of vacancies for 
the correspondents of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. The Comptes Rendus of the A y 
has since corrected this list, which now stands 
as follows : In the first rank, Weber, who has 
been elected ; in the second, according to the 
alphabet, Dove, Grove, Henry, Jocoli, Joule, 
Kirchhoff, Kupffer, Plucker, Riess, and Stokes. 
We notice that the Comptes Rendus still per- 
sists, even in its erratum, in calling Professor 
Stokes, M. Stockes of Cambridge. 

Histoire des Sciences Mathématiques et Physiques 
chez les Belges is the title of a work recently 
completed by M. Ad. Quetelet. Its compilation 
has occupied the leisure moments of the author 
for fifty years, and its interest will by no means 
be confined to the Low Countries. 


A new form of Bianchi’s air pump has been 
invented by M. Deleuil, of Paris. This modifica- 
tion promises to be very useful. It introduces a 
new method of lubrication, and avoids that 
repeated breakage of the valves, by the action 
of yarious gases, which is so objectionable to the 
experimenter. In this pump it appears the main 
portion of the withdrawn gas does not pass 
through the valves at all. A drawing of the 
instrument is given in last week’s Cosmos. 

The Astronomical Register for the present 
month prints a letter from M. Babinet to Admi- 
ral Smyth, commenting upon the Admiral’s most 
recently-published weal, ‘ Sidereal Chromatics.’ 
We e the following extract, which will be read 
with interest: ‘ Another sidereal quality I have 
observed with great interest is, that some stars 
have more power of overcoming twilight than 
others of the same . : for instance, com- 

re a Cygni (Deneb), almost a Ist mag., the 
frightest star in our latitude, and ——s 
scarcely any parallax, with y, é, or s, of 3 
mag. We perceive y as soon as a, whilst @ and 
€ are tible only later ; yet when quite dark 

is not brighter than d ore. This fact was pub- 
lished some years ago. Now as to the cause: 
‘Let us suppose a star just sufficiently bright to 
be perceived in twilight ; its light then must be 
equal to at least ,,th of the uniform light of the 
sky. Butif we imagine that this star, preser- 
ving the same brightness, is smaller, and there- 
by occupies only jth of the space it did before, 
then its light will be ,,th of the general light of 
the sky, and will consequently be very percep- 
tible. One of the stars of Cassiopeia possesses 
this power of conquering twilight; so does y 
Draconis, ¢ Pegasi, and others. It is easy to- 
prove this by an optical experiment. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PARIS. 
AcapEeMy oF Scrences:—April 3.— A paper 
was read upon the Flora of New Caledonia, b 


M. Brongniart. A reply to M. St. Cl. 
upon the ‘‘ obfuscation Pot the sun by the inter- 


— ion of falling stars, was read by M. Faye. 
pon thi to which ye 
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this , we shall 
week, M. le Verrier and M. St. 
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ication of photography to physical geography 
je geology. yo a correspondence M. E. 
Robert sent some critical observations upon the 
age of rocks. M. L. Netto made some remarks 
upon the lacticiferous vessels of some of the 
Brazilian plants. The action of cyanate of 
potash upon monochloracetic ether was deter- 
mined by M. A. Saytzeff. M. Naquet sent a 
note on thymicylic acid. In physics, M. J. 
Gangain examined the law of Coulomb, relative 
to the limiting length of insulating bodies. 





BRUSSELS. 

AcapDEmyY OF Sctences, April 1.—The Minister 
of the Interior communicated M. Dupont’s 
report on the prepress of the excavations at the 
caverns in the province of Namur during the 
last two months. M. L. Gueriche, Minister of 
the Low Countries, transmitted copies of the 
geological maps of that country, which have 
recently been published. 

M. Linster, of the Pulkowa Observatory, sent 
the results of his observations in the flowering, 
development of the leaf, fructification, and defo- 
liation of plants at that place, for the year 1864. 
Professor Rigouts Verbert, Director of the 
Botanic Garden at Antwerp, communicated a 
similar series of observations. M. Bernardin 
sent a notice on the state of vegetation at Melle, 
near Ghent, on the 24th of March. 

The Perpetual Secretary mentioned the epochs 
of some star-showers which were commu- 
nicated to him by M. Alexis Perrey, and which 
do not sapier to have been previously noticed. 

The following memoirs were received : Roffiaen 
**On the Resistance of Materials to Transverse 
Rupture.” Bouillet ‘‘On a New Method of 
en for Infantry ;” ‘‘On a New 
Method of Encampment for Cavalry.” Catalan 

**On the Transformation of Series and on Cer- 
tain Definite In tions.”” Crépin, ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Glyceria ing to the Group Helo- 
ms the Description of a New Species.” 

M. Van Beneden presented his report on Dr. 
Barnbeke’s paper, ‘‘On the Skeleton of the An- 
terior Extremity in the Cetacea.” This memoir, 
which contains some interesting observations, 
was ordered to be printed in the Mémoires. 

M. Morren presented his report on M. Alfred 
Wesmael’s paper ‘‘ On the Nervation of Several 
Species of Crategus.” This paper and the re- 
port were ordered to be printed i in the Bulletin. 

An elaborate and valuable paper by M. Stas 
on the atomic weights of bodies, which was 
presented some time back, was ordered to be 

printed in the Mémoires. 

M. Quetelet read a paper on the ‘‘Com- 
parative times of Flow , Development of 
the Leaf, Fructification and Defoliation of 
Plants.” Observations of this kind have engaged 
the attention of philosophers from a very early 
period in the history of science, but the sub- 
ject is so complicated that even Linnzeus was 
unable to induce his friends to follow his instruc- 
tions. This want of success was partly owing to 
the observers themselves, and y to the 
want of allowance for the various dis- 
turbing causes. It was, however, principally 
due to the ignorance of the methods of forming 
averages—a subject but little understood at that 
time. M. Quetelet commenced these observa- 
tions in the year 1839, poate Rong hae con- 
sulted Robert Brown, ius, Humboldt, 
Martius, and several others, who promised their 
advice and assistance. The first results of his 
labours were embodied in his work ‘Sur la Phy- 
sique du Globe,” published in 1861. Having re- 
ferred to M. Linster’s interesting paper read at 
the former part of the meeting, he gave some 
extracts from a letter from M. Fritsch, Vice- 
Director of the Meteorological Observatory at 
Vienna, ing with similar observations which 
are being carried on in Austria at 130 different 
stations. 

A orig ; M. ——— tre pa Series «: Left- 
hand, ids Susceptible of being Develo 
the One from the Other,” was also read. ped 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 
_ March 23.—Major-General Sabine, President, 
in the chair.—Count Strzelecki p and the 
the Mint seconded, the Right Hon. 


of 
the Earl of gsrecne Ser clection ant inme- 





2. ‘On the Size of Pins for Connecting Flat 
Links in the Chains of Suspension Bridges.” By 
Sir Charles Fox. Communicated by the Presi- 
dent. In the construction of chains of this kind, 
it is of the last importance that the pins 
which pass through and connect together the 
links of which the chains are composed should 
be of the right size, inasmuch as their being too 
sinall, as compared with the links through which 
they pass, renders ineffective a portion of the 
iron contained in the latter, which then exists 
only as a useless load to be carried by such 
links ; while at the same time, if the pims and 
heads of the links be too large, they become use- 
lessly cumbersome and expensive. 

Careful examination and experiments made 
upon a large scale (which will be explained here- 

ter) have brought out facts by which a simple 
rule has been arrived at—a rule that may safely 
be adopted as a guide in deciding upon the rela- 
tive sizes of these two parts. 

On this rule mainly depends the economical 
use of iron in the construction of such chains. 





Roya Institution.—Friday Evening Meet- 
ing, April 7.—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in 
the chair. 

The lecture was delivered by Dr. Hofmann, 
on ‘* The Combining Powers of the Atoms of the 
Elements.” This was the last public appearance 
of this distinguished chemist before his de- 
pores from land. The lecturer commenced 

y showing that when chlorine combined with 
hydrogen, equal volumes of each united to form 
hydrochloric acid, a substance which had no 
ability to unite with further amounts of either of 
its constituents. But, notwithstanding this, it 
was possible to combine hydrochloric acid with 
various amounts of oxygen by successive addi- 
tions, producing no less than four compounds, 
having the formule HClO, HCl02, HC1Os, and 
HC10, respectively. Here the process was one 
of simple addition, where by each step an atom 
of oxygen was combined with the compound 
without necessitating the introduction of any 
other element. Other examples of this incre- 
ment of oxygen were given. 

But it was found that on attempting to in- 
troduce nitrogen into a compound, it was not 
possible to proceed so simply, for the introduction 
of an atom of nitrogen necessitated the simul- 
taneous addition of an atom of hydrogen. Ethyl- 


Co H; Co My 
amine N { H . Ethylene-diamine Ne} He 
H Hy 
C2 Hs 
and Vinyl-triamine N3 { H; furnish instances. 
Hy 


In a similar manner, no successive increment of 
rac toch be affected aggre two atoms of 
y entering into the compound at the 
same time. Of this fact, the hetentiness of 
the marsh gas series and the series of the fatty 
acids afford ere gg’ instances. These 
peculiarities exhibi y the _ respective 
elements received a simple explanation from 
the respective combining powers which they 
manifest — viz., to hydrogen a one-atom 
capacity, to oxygen a two-atom, to nitrogen 
a three-atom, and to carbon a four-atom 
combining power. In illustration of this, the 
simplest combination of each element was 
examined in hydrochloric acid, water, ammonia, 
and marsh ively, and its constitution 
illustrated. This fact of the various atomic 
capacities of the different elements was daily 
assuming fresh importance and corroboration. 
The science of organic chemistry, which had 
been reproached as being only a vast collection 
of isolated facts, had, by the application of this 
theory, obtained a simple fundamental basis, 
which, once established, gave a connexion and 
meaning to the whole. The lecturer then showed 
how simply, by this theory of atomicities, the 
constitution of the various hydrocarbons and 
alcohols could be rendered intelligible, giving a 
substantial illustration of his meaning by the 
employment of coloured balls to represent the 


respective atoms. 


Roya ASTRONOMICAL SocteTy.—March 10.— 
Admiral Manners, President, in the chair. 
Messrs. the Rev. R. E. Hooppell, South Shields ; 
Thomas Mackereth, Eccles, Manchester; J. 
Browning, 111, Minories; W. Southern, Lea- 
mington ; and W. H. yalpy. M.D., 18, Glouces- 
ter-crescent, were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read : — 

** Letter from the Rev. Father Secchi to Mr. 
Warren De La Rue.” 

Father Secchi thus refers to the willow leaves: 








‘‘ The last spot has given to me a very good sight 
of what I sup is understood by willow 
leaves. If by this one means the small little 
bits or commas delineated in the figure which 
constitute the frontispiece of ‘The Handbook of 
Astronomy of Mr. Chambers,’ I must confess 
that I do not see them. This figure represents a 
black ground covered with so many little white 
strokes. This kind of figure has not been seen 
with my instrument. But, I suppose, that by 
this appearance, another kind of structure is in- 
dicated, which consists in having the edge of the 
penumbra and its interior made as if of so many 
strokes of a camel-hair pencil (colpi di pennello, 
coups de pinceau). There is not in any yas 
any uniform tint, but an agglomeration of ob- 
long and white bodies, having 4 or } of a second 
of arc in breadth, and of very different lengths. 
It is very difficult to compare them to any 
terrestrial object, but the name of leaves is not 
very badly chosen. The only inconvenience in 
this name is that the name of leaf supposes a 
certain regularity and uniformity which has not 
been seen by me; but all these entities appear 
like oblong filaments, or rather like bits of cotton 
wool, of plore form.” 

‘* Extract of a Letter from Sir J. W. F. 
Herschel, Bart., to Mr. De La Rue.” 

The author remarks: ‘‘I suppose Mr. 
Nasmyth will have to give up the regularity of 
shape and equality of size of his ‘ willow leaves’ 
—clouds, in the ordinary sense of the word, Ido 
not think they are. I fancy I see the key to 
their nature. I believe them to be permanently 
solid matter, having that sort of fibrous or 
filamentous structure which fits them when 
juxtaposed by drifting about and jostling one 
against another to collect in flocks, as flue does 
in a room. Now, however, comes the point. 
Why are they, and they only, luminous? To 
this I reply, because they are solid and they 
float (at the level determined by their density) in 
gaseous, or transparent liquid, or intermediate 
(and still transparent) matten, of immensely high 
temperature. By ‘intermediate’ I mean that 
state which is the transition state (due to 
gradually increasing pressure) between the 
gaseous and liquid, as in Cagniard de la Tour’s 
experiments. And the non-luminosity of the 
medium in which they float is, it my to 
me, quite sufficiently accounted for by sup- 
posing it of colourless transparency. Colourless 
— or transparent liquids give off no light 

m their interior. To convince yourself of this, 
take a dish or crucible, and melt in it a quantity 
of nitre, and bring it to a full red heat. You 
will see the whole surface of the melted nitre 
uniformly bright (by the red heat of the crucible 
seen through it) ; whereas, if the liquid emitted 
light from its interior, the deeper portions should 
ag the brightest. That the surface of the 
solar envelope is non-luminous is, I conceive, 
due to there being no such surface ; the density 
diminishing from that below the photosphere to 
- in the higher regions where the pressure is 
nil. 

‘*On the Spectrum of the Nebula of Orion.” 

Father Secchi details his observations of this 
nebula, and remarks :— 

‘*Mr. Huggins says that in a Orionis there is no 
dark line f, and consequently we have there the 
bright ray which is found in the nebule. Can 
this star be a body intermediate between the 
a Ae mgr stars and the nebule? It is 

ere that the study of the question is important. 
1 do not know whether Mr. Huggins has done 
anything on this kind of work.” 

Mr. Huggins remarked that it would be well 
if writers upon the spectrum were to e 
always to p in their diagrams, the less 
refrangible end on the right-hand side of the 

e. Kirchhoff has adopted this arrangement 
in his beautiful maps of the solar spectrum, and 
Mr. Huggins has been careful in all his diagrams 
to place th rum in the same ition on 
the page. he comparison of the Sonia of 
spectra is thus much facilitated. 

Mr. Huggins continued: ‘‘I may be allowed 
to say that I cannot agree with the ingenious 
conjecture of Secchi, that the star a Orionis may 
be a body intermediate between a nebula and a 
full-formed sun, because the dark line of absorp- 
tion corresponding to F is wanting in its spec- 
trum. The light of the star emanates, as 
its spectrum shows, from incandescent solid 
or liquid matter, and therefore necessarily con- 
tains rays of all refrangibilities, and it is the 

ce of bodies in its atmosphere which is 
indicated by the dark lines of absorption. The 
absence, therefore, of a dark line co ating 
with F, and also with one of the bright lines 
the nebula, is a proof, not that the gas in the 
nebula, from which the light of that particular 
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refrangibility emanates, is present in the atmos- 
phere of the star, but, on the contrary, that this 
particular gas is not one of the constituent ele- 
ments of a Orionis 

‘*On the Date of a Communication of a Mode 
of Observing Transits, without Reference to 
Hearing and Touch,” by the Astronomer Royal. 

** Pro of Meteoric Astronomy during the 
Year 1863-4,” by Mr. A. Herschel. 

** Opposition of Mars,” by Mr. J. Joynson. 

This paper was accompanied by diagrams 
selected from a series of ninety-two drawings of 
the planet Mars, taken during the opposition in 
1862, and from a series of 104 drawings taken 
during the late opposition. They are intended 
merely to give a general idea of the planet 
during a complete rotation, and are arranged so 
as to show the various appearances presented by 
the disc, supposing that an observer could watch 
them during the whole of that time. They have 
been taken as carefully as possible ; those in 1862 
with a 34-inch lens, and those during the last 
opposition with one of the 6 inches aperture, 
both by Cooke, of York. 

The Rev. C. Pritchard observed that he had 
been somewhat struck with some diagrams of 
Mars in the Astronomical Register, and more 
especially with the remark that the diagrams, 
which were exceedingly distinct, were described 
as being drawn by the observer himself on stone. 
The enormous difficulty of getting an engraver 
to draw what has been given him without giving 
his own interpretation thereof is well known ; 
and as it is no more difficult to draw on stone 
than it is to draw on paper, it is a great pity 
these drawings are not universally made on 
stone, so that the observer may give his own in- 
terpretation of what he has seen. 

Mr. Huggins remarked that it would be of 
interest to know whether Mr. Lockyer and 
other observers of Mars considered the mark- 
ings upon its disc to have been less distinct 
towards the end of last year than in the 
early autumn. In the beginning of August, 
1864, Prof. W. A. Miller and himself found the 
brilliancy of the spectrum of Mars to diminish 
in a remarkable manner, at about F, in conse- 
quence of a series of strong and nearly epui- 
distant groups of lines, which commence at 
about F and continue towards the more refran- 
gible end as far as the spectrum can be traced. 

“Mr. Lockyer, in reply to Mr. Huggins, re- 
marked that, at the time his observations were 
made in 1862, the spectroscope had not been 
brought to bear upon the inquiry, and a great 
deal that was conjecture only with him, as based 
merely on telescopic observation, is now, he con- 
siders, established fact. When Mars was ob- 
served in 1862 it was much ruddier to the naked 
eye than it was last year. Would Mr. Huggins 
allow that that ruddiness might have arisen from 
the greater clearness of the atmosphere of the 
planet? Because certainly the atmosphere of 
Mars was better in 1862 than it was at the last 
opposition. If the theory held by the speaker 
and some others, but not all of the observers of 
the planet, is true; when Mars is clounded— 
completely covered with clouds—the light re- 
flected by these clouds would undergo less 
absorption than that reflected to us by the planet 
itself ; but when it is reflected by the planet 
itself back to us, it undergoes a much greater 
amount of absorption, both at incidence and 
emergence, and it is to this that the speaker had 
for some time attributed the red colour of the 
planet as seen by the naked eye. 

Mr. Huggins remarked that this view entirely 
coincided with his own—namely, that when the 
atmosphere of Mars is freest from cloud and fog, 
its light is most ruddy in colour, and the per- 
manent markings of its surface are to be seen 
with the greatest distinctness. 

‘** Occultations of Stars by the Moon, observed 
at Forest Lodge, Maresfield,” by Captain W. 
Noble. 

‘‘Observations of Comet I. 1864.” By Mr. 
John Tebbutt. 

‘« Abstract of Observations of Comet I. 1864, 
made with the Ten Feet Equatorial, at the Sydney 
Observatory.” By Mr. G. R. Smalley, Astrono- 
mer for New South Wales. 

Professor Challis communicated an extract 
from a letter, dated Feb. 3, addressed to him by 
Professor C. C. Copsey, Vice-Principal of the 
College of S. Joao d’el Rei, in the province of 
Minas Geraes, Brazil, describing the large comet 
visible in the Southern Hemisphere. 





LinNEAN Socrery.—April 6.—George Bent- 
ham, “5”, F.R.S., President, inthe chair. Mr. 
T. W. V. Beckett, Captain 8. R. J. Owen, 
Mr. R. M. Redhead ; and Captain Willoughby 
8. Rooke, were elected Fellows. 





Papers read :— 

1. ‘* Notes on the Flora of the Desert of 
Sinai,” by Mr. R. M. Redhead, F.L.S. 

2. ‘*On the Vegetation of the Western and 
Southern Shores of the Dead Sea,” by B. T. 


Lowne, Esq. 


CuemicaL Socrery.—April 6.—Dr. W. A. 
Miller, President, in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were elected fellows of the society 
—viz., Messrs. Capel H. Berger, Robert Barton, 
William Chrispin, Alex. W. Gillman, William 
Judd, Arthur 8. Hobson, Michael Foster, jun., 
and George B. Robertson. ; 

Mr. W. H. Perkin read a ‘‘ Note on a New 
Bromine Derivative of Camphor,” in which the 
author states that the action of heat upon bro- 
mide of camphor splits it up into bromo- 
camphor (Cio His Br0) and hydrobromic acid— 
a result at variance with the statement of 
Gerhardt. Professor Wanklyn made a verbal 
communication relative to the conclusions to be 
deduced from MM. Friedel and Craft’s recent 
researches on the ethers. The experimental 
results appeared to strengthen the view advo- 
cated by the speaker, to the effect that acetic 
ether should be regarded as the ethylate of 
acetyl, rather than the acetate of ethyl. Mr. 
John A. R. Newlands described ‘‘ A White Saline 
Deposit formed in the Process of Drying Blood,” 
which consisted chiefly of anhydrous sulphate of 
ammonia, its formation being accounted for by 
the oxidation of sulphuretted hydrogen gas by air 
in the presence of steam and ammoniacal vapours, 
these volatile emanations arising from the de- 
composition of the animal matters operated upon. 
Professor A. H. Church, M.A., offered a few 
remarks in continuation of his recent statements 
relative to Tallingite, and other native hydrated 
oxychlorides of copper. The meeting was then 
adjourned until April 20. 








ErHNo.oGicaL Socrety.—March 21.—Mr. J. 
Lubbock, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

1. ‘On the Arctic Highlanders.’ By Mr. 
Clements R. Markham. The ethnological resuits 
to be expected from North Polar exploration 
having been under the consideration of the 
council, the author submitted a review of all 
that is known of the most northern inhabitants 
of the earth, as a subject of sufficient interest to 
engage the Society’s attention. Such a review 
would have the effect of taking stock as it were 
of our present knowledge, and of recording the 
data on which an opinion may be formed of the 
value and importance of future research. By 
the ‘most northern’ inhabitants of the earth, 
the author did not mean the whole Esquimaux 
race, but only that interesting tribe which 
dwells far to the northward of any other, at the 
head of Baffin’s Bay. The country which may 
be called the home of the ‘ Arctic Highlanders’ 
is that strip of land on the eastern side of 
Baffin’s Bay and Smith Sound which is bounded 
on the south by the Melville, and on the north 
by the great Humboldt glaciers. The voyages 
which have been made to this region are as 
follow: First, Baffin, in 1616, in the ‘ Dis- 
covery,’ but it is not stated that he landed. 
Secondly, two centuries after him, Captain John 
Ross (1818), who was the first European who 
had intercourse with the natives. Sir John was 
followed in Baffin’s Bay for many years by fleets of 
whalers, but of their communications with these 
people no record has been made. In 1849-50 the 
‘North Star’ wintered in Wolstenholme Sound, 
and her crew had most friendly relations with 
the natives throughout their stay. In 1850 the 
‘ Assistance,’ Captain Ommaney, communicated 
with the natives at Cape York. The ‘ Intrepid’ 
also went into Wolstenholme Sound, and took 
on board a young ‘Arctic Highlander.’ The 
other discovery ships of 1850-1 had also inter- 
course with the people of Cape York. In 1852, 
Captain Kellett, in the ‘ Resolute,’ also touched 
there ; and in the same year Captain Inglefield, 
in the ‘Isabella,’ visited the natives at the 
Petowah glacier, and at a settlement about 
twenty miles from Cape Parry. Dr. Kane did 
not see them until his schooner was frozen in on 
the eastern shore of Smith’s Sound; but he 
afterwards formed most intimate relations with 
them in 1853-4-5, one of his officers, Dr. Hayes, 
living amongst them for several months. 
Finally, Sir Leopold McClintock, in the ‘ Fox,’ 
communicated with eight natives of Cape York 
in 1858. The flora of their country consists of 
44 genera and 76 species as yet discovered, 
amongst which are four kinds of ranunculus ; 
fourteen crucifers, including three kinds of seurvy 
grass, several pretty little stellarias, — 
and saxifrages, seven of the heath tribe, a 
dwarf willow, a fern (cystopteris), and numerous 
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mosses and grasses. But it is on the condition 
of the sea, much more than on the land, that 
the suitability of a region for human habita- 
tion depends within the Arctic zone, and 
although Greenland is infinitely richer in vegeta- 
tion, and abounds more in animal life, than the 
dreary archipelago to the westward, yet without 
open water in the winter it would be uninhabita- 
ble. The ice drifting south in the spring, leaves 
a large extent of navigable sea at the head of 
Baffin’s Bay during the summer, known as the 
‘North Water,’ while the currents and the in- 
numerable icebergs always in motion and plough- 
ing up the floes keep open pools and lanes of 
water throughout the winter. Such is the 
country which supports a multitude of livi 
creatures in a temperature where the imeiier 
the warmest month is 38°, and that of the 
coldest — 38°; in a climate subject to furious 
gales in winter, where the year is divided into 
one long day and one long night, but where in 
the glorious summer, in the calm and silent 
sunny nights, may be seen some of the most 
lovely scenery on this earth. No rich woodland 
tints, little diversity of colouring ; all its beauty 
dependent upon ice and water, and beetling 
cra and strange atmospheric effects, but 
still most beautiful. The land between the 
shore and the glaciers is the abode of 
reindeer, musk-oxen, wolves, bears, foxes, 
hares, and lemmings; of ravens, falcons, 
owls, ptarmigan, willow-grouse, snow-buntings, 
dotterels, and phalaropes ; while aquatic birds 
come in tens of thousands to breed in the c 

and islands. Above all, so far as means of exis- 
tence is concerned, the open pools and lanes of 
water are crowded with seals, walruses, white 
whales, narwhals ; and these again betoken the 
existence of fish, molluscs, and minute marine 
creatures in myriads. Here, then, is a region 
where man, too, might find subsistence, and here, 
too, accordingly, we find hardy tribes, numbering 
140,000 souls, distributed in some eight or more 
permanent winter settlements. In summer they 
pitch their tents wherever they are likely to find 
the best hunting grounds. This remarkable 
tribe is decidedly, the author considers, of Asia- 
tic affinities. Their winter habitations mark 
them as a peculiar people, quite distinct from the 
Esquimaux of America; for while the latter 
always live in snow huts, the ‘Arctic High- 
landers’ build structures of stone. These stone 
‘igloos,’ though quite unlike the winter homes 
of the American Esquimaux, are precisely the 
same as the ruined ‘ Yourts’ on the northern 
shores of Siberia, and as the ruins found in all 
parts of the Parry Islands. They thus furnish 
one of the several clues which point to Siberia as 
the original home of these peo le. 

2. ‘On the Esquimaux. by Dr. John Rae. 
There are few races of men about whom a 
greater diversity of opinion has been expressed 
than the Esquimaux. By some writers they 
have been described as stupid, slow, dirty, lazy, 
false, and idle—in fact, little if at all raised above 
the brute creation. By others, who possibly may 
have had opportunities of seeing these people on 
a different part of the coast, in all their various 
relations to each other, in their every-day life, 
and at all seasons of the year—for the winter is 
the time when the Esquimaux is seen to most 
advantage, and winter with him forms two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the year—a higher 
— has been assigned to them amongst their 
ellow men. Having visited the Danish settle- 
ments in Greenland, Churchill, in Hudson’s 
Bay, the mouths of the Copper-mine and 
McKenzie Rivers, on the Arctic coast, and 


two season at Repulse Bay, and seen the ui- 
maux at all those places, the author had 
opportunities of noticing and comparing their 


uliarities. The lands southward of Churchill, 
in lat. 59° N., having been claimed by the Indians, 
the Esquimaux do not go south of that place, 
and those who trade there may be considered as 
partially civilized, as they have toa t ex- 
tent assumed European dress and habits, and 
are employed by the Hudson Bay Company on 
various services requiring care and attention, 
which they perform in a satisfactory manner. 
They are sober, steady, faithful, and, generally 
v——- honest ; never begging, as is the prac- 
tice of the Red Indian ; comparatively speaki 
provident of their own property and careful of 
that of others when under their charge. 
With a few exceptions they are short in 
stature, — a c > well-built 
and powerful, long-bodied,. exhibiting t 
strength in lifting weights. Their e ager 
face is pleasing ; their foreheads low and broad- 
ish ; raivengann i ae rather flat, and 
the inner e of the eye pointing rather 
downwards, in the manner pith sees noticed in 
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ease of late years, many having died 
bling, aceording to their 


a influenza, and others from starva- 
tion. t they are a well-disposed people, may 
be inferred from the fact that for some weeks a 


number of families had encamped beside the 
three persons left in charge of the author’s 
property at winter quarters ; and although this 
aaa J was placed on the rocks and protected 
y oil-cloth only, not an article was touched, nor 
the slightest annoyance given to his men, 
although sometimes only one of them could 
remain at home. When the snow thawed about 
his winter huts in spring, many articles that had 
been lost or thrown per came into view. When 
the natives found any of these, they were brought 
to him, to know if they were required. Of the 
Esquimaux of McKenzie River, Dr. Rae, how- 
ever, speaks in very different terms. When in 
1848 he accompanied the expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin, they chased the boats 
in their oomiaks and boarded one that had lagged 
behind the rest, committing the boldest acts of 
pillage. A more fierce, daring set of fellows 
could not be conceived ; and any one seeing these 
savages when angry or excited, could readily 
believe that a horde of them might well have 
destroyed the Norsemen who peopled the ancient 
settlements of South Greenland. All the men 
wore cheek ornaments made of stone, ivory, or 
coloured beads. 
the discussions which followed, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Admiral Ommaney, Mr. Taylor, Dr. 
Tyndall, Mr. Galton, Mr. John Evans, Professor 
Busk, Dr. Rae, Mr. Markham, Mr. Crawford, 
and the President took part. 





ArcHy#oLocicat Institute.— April 7.— Sir 
JohnBoileau, Bart., inthechair. The Secretary an- 
nounced that, in conformity with the unanimous 
wish expressed at the previous meeting, an ad- 
dress of condolence, which had been prepared 
by the council and signed by Lord Camden, had 
been presented tothe Duchess of Northumberland, 
and that her Grace, in very courteous terms, 
had forwarded a reply.—The first paper read 
was ‘‘ Notes on Excavations in a Field belonging 
to Barton Abbey Farm,” by Professor Rolleston, 
of Oxford. Pottery of the kind known ass 
Romano-British, bones of the dog and the horse, 
and a dorsal scute of the broad-nosed sturgeon, 
were dug up; but no human bones appear, 
although several skeletons had at different times 
been excavated. The bones of the horse were 
in a very friable condition, indicating 
the date of their deposition to be very 
remote.—The Rev. Prebendary Scarth des- 
cribed a remarkable Roman potter’s kiln, 
discovered in November, 1864, at Shepton Mal- 
lett, on the line of the Foss road between Bath 
and Ilchester. The Chairman, Mr. J. Burth, 
and Mr. Yates offered some observations on the 
subject..-Mr. Edmund Oldfield gave an _elabo- 
rate account of the window in Little Malvern 
Church, Worcester, to which he called attention 
as remarkable examples of historical portraiture 
existing on the painted glass. ir Philip 
Egerton, Bart., exhibited a Book of Choral 
Services on vellum, with illuminated capi- 
tals—Italian work late in the fifteenth cen- 

, with binding formed of portions of an 
Italian coffer of cypress wood; a Book of Hours 
and Offices, with a calendar of the saints, 
French, late fifteenth century ; a Burmese and 

ingalese MS., and an exquisite ivory carving 
in the form of a brooch.—Mr. wpe bey 
ton brought a series of ri just o his 
collection, and exhibited, by the kindness of 
their owners, the top of an ivory pastoral staff 
ing the Crucifixion on my side _ = 

Virgin and Child and ls on the other, be- 
longing to Mr. T. W. Whelan ; also a globe 

e ring, and two curious silver lockets, 
and ing to Mr. Jackson, of Bury. Mr. Bern- 
hard Smith bro 
of which was of 


t some curious rs, one 
ish manufacture of the 17th 
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results of a long experience in feeding adult 
men so as to : re them in health and 
strength. In this country fixed rations of lb. 
of meat and 1lb. of bread are issued to the sol- 
diers, and the rest of their food is furnished 
from their own pay. The average diet of sol- 
diers in ce and war is as follows in ounces 
and tenths of an ounce :— 


In Peace. In War. 
Flesh formers . . ony OD a sacze 54 
‘ TE. snieesesancers AO dpnace,. a 
Heat Givers { Starch, ac....... 187 ...... 179 
Starch Equivalent of Heat Givers 22°1 ...... 23°5 
Total Case sesdivcccesscatdsen BBD csncse 38T 


The peace diet has been obtained by the dis- 
cussion of the food given to the English, French, 
Prussian, and Austrian armies ; while the war 
diet, in addition to these, includes the Russian, 
Dutch, Federal States, and Confederate States 
armies. Our own country is the only one which 
does not possess a special war diet, and the want 
of it told in the frightful mortality of the 
Crimea. During the latter part of the Russian 
war the rations to the English soldiers were 
increased ; but the diet of the English army, 
when e ed in the arduous work of war, is, 
according to the author of the paper, unworthy 
of the country, twenty years behind the state of 
science, and a hundred years behind the expe- 
rience of other nations. 

To ascertain what well igs soldiers, engaged 
in occupations which would represent Hs ae 
war work, found it necessary to eat, Dr. Playfair 
obtained returns from the garrison at Chatham. 
As is well known, the sappers and miners are 
men versed in trades, with which they are occu- 
a when not working at fortifications, or in the 

eld. With the permission of Colonel Harness, 
Colonel Collinson undertook this inquiry, and 
obtained the exact food consumed by 495 men 
for twelve consecutive days. The reduction of 
these carefully-prepared returns is as follows, in 
ounces and tenths of an ounce :— 


OI Coin in wisike bh abi ohe che bh ce 
ia hs Dearne s BSG AM He bd ad woe BeOMES See 


or) 


: 29 
Ss MU Dh edte tudnanedccdn ccnpocseseence MNS 
Starch Equivalent of Heat Givers .......... 29°4 
FED GRPOE. nneotoevnrensic converse ¢oveceses 14°6 


It will be seen that this dietary resembles much 
the war dietary, except that, as potatoes are 
largely used in garrison, the starch, and con- 
sequently the carbon, is increased. The author 
concludes that a war diet should have as a 
minimum a supply of 540z. of flesh formers in 
the food. This quantity is necessary to enable 
them to march 14 miles daily with 60lbs. weight 
of accoutrements without living upon their own 
tissues to obtain the necessary force. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, Aprrn 17. 
Mepicat, at 8.—32a George Street, Hanover Square. 
TUESDAY, Apri. 18. 


Anrturopo.oeicat, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Place. “On Missionary 
Successes and Negro Converts: ” Mr. H. Burnard Owen. 


Sraristicat, at 8.—12 St. James’s Square. “‘On the Supposed 
Extinction of the Turks and Increase of the Christians in 
Turkey :” Mr. Hyde Clarke, of Smyrna. 

Patuo.ocicaL, at 8.—53 Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. “On Some of 
the Most Important Chemical Discoveries Made Within the 
Last Two Years:” Dr. F. C. Calvert. (Cantor Lectures.) 

WEDNESDAY, Apnrit 19. 

Mereoro.ocicat, at 7.—25 Great George Street, Westminster. 

Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. 

Microscoricat, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. 

THURSDAY, Aprix 20. 
Zoo.oercat, at 4.—11 Hanover Square. 
Nvmismatic, at 7.—13 Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Livneax, at 8.—Burlington House. “On Gripidea, a New 
Genus of Loasacee ; and on Some Peculiarities in the Struc- 
ture of the Integument of the Seeds in that Family:” Mr. 
John Meiss, F.R.S. and L.S. 


Cuemicat, at 8.—Burlington House. 


FRIDAY, Aprit 21. 


Pnrriovocican, at 8.—Astronomical Society, Somerset House. 
“On the Keltic Numerah :” Mr. D. W. Nash. 


SATURDAY, Arrit 22. 
Roya Borawyic, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 


ART. 


—— 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 

HIS is an Exhibition of more than a thousand 

pictures, few of which rise above the most 


common average of picture-making, most of 
which fall below it. There i 








s mind, that the thought a 
come, if we bring the display in Suffolk- 





must 
| treet to the test of comparison with any real 
434 





work of art. A fine picture by Landseer or 
Millais would outweigh, in intrinsic value, the 
whole collection. Most Art Exhibitions are saved 
from dulness and insipidity by the presence of 
one or more works of extraordinary merit ; and. 
the pleasure we derive from these, blinds us to 
the Bact that, though a picture-making capacity 
is common enough, a great art faculty is one of 
the rarest gifts of heaven. Denude the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of the works of Landseer, 
Millais, Philip, and other of its most accom- 
plished contributors, and subtract from it at the 
same time the works of promise whick lend to it 
so great an interest, and we should have a second 
Suffolk-street Exhibition, characterized by a 
similar dead level of mediocrity and insipidity ; 
for neither highly accomplished work nor sign of 
promise is to be seen in this the forty-second 
annual exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists. 

The display is more than usually deficient in 
works of interest. There is a strong element of 
good landscape painting to be met with in most 
of the Society’s Exhibitions, but although the 
names of Pyne, Williams, Boddington, Cole, 
Syer, and Gosling are not absent from the cata- 
logue, the pictures by which they are represented 
are palpably reproductions of subject and treat- 
ment; so that we are wearied, as with a vain 
repetition upon a harp with one string. The 
Society has ceased for some years past to show 
any strength in figure painting, but its Exhibi- 
tions have been occasionally strengthened by the 
works of outsiders. We remember to have seen 
in former days pictures by Herbert and Elmore 
in company with others by Stanfield, Roberts,, 
and Creswick ; but those days have passed away, 
and the aspect of later Exhibitions seems to 
mark a premature decay. 

We desire to ean with all respect of the 
pictures of Mr. Hurlstone, the president ; those 
of his youth and prime showed him to be a 
vigorous and capable painter, who had strength- 
ened his talents by foreign travel and observa- 
tion; that he has how become as one of the 
superannuated academicians, is not to be written 
to his‘disparagement—it is the inevitable lot of all 
who live to become old and feeble to fail in the 
art in which they formerly excelled ; but it is 
certainly a great misfortune for the society that 
Mr. Hurlstone is still their strongest figure 
painter, and that his pictures occupy the chief 
places on the walls. 


Inferior even to these, though infinitely more 
pretentious, are the pictures of the Vice-Pre- 
sident, Mr. Salter. A large composition, called 
‘*Queen Elizabeth reproving Dean Noel in the 
Vestry of St. Paul’s” (131), is an instance of 
how little thought and study may serve for the 
production of what used to be called historical 
painting. The namby-pam>y, mock-heroical 
Queen is as untrue to what we kuow of the 
character of Elizabeth, as the mean «nd ccn- 
temptible figure and expression of the Dean are 
opposed to all the probabilities of the interview 
between the ecclesiastical courtier and his 
offended mistress. This is an example of picture- 
making, in which an historical incident has been 
travestied rather than illustrated. 


The figure subjects of Mr. Roberts, Mr. Wool- 
mer, Mr. Collinson, Mr. Pasmore, and others, 
are mostly domestic or rural. We may except 
Mr. Woolmer, whose subjects appear to be de- 
rived from the transformation scenes of a panto- 
mime—not that they are without a certain kind 
of merit in their way, and indicate the presence 
of a real pictorial instinct in the painter; but 
they also illustrate the fatal consequences of 
blindly and wilfully straying away from nature, 
and —— to the guidance of a faculty but half 
instructed by a superficial study of the most 
superficial of the old masters. Still, with all 
their glaring artificialities, Mr. Woolmer’s pic- 
tures are produced under the — of an un- 
conscious sense of beauty, which not only redeems 
them from being utterly and entirely bad, but 
invests them with a decorative character not un- 
fitted for many houses where the taste of the 
architect has provided a suitable framework for 
the display of this kind of art. 

Mr. Baxter’s female heads are too well known 
to render n ‘> an en of “*The 
Sisters’’( 47), a softly and prettily-painted group. 
A work of a similar kind, but marked with niore 
vigour and less mannerism, is a representation of 
two Italian women, called ‘“‘Emilia e Stella” 
(467), by Mr. es. Better than either is Miss 
Osborn’s sketch for the picture she exhibited in 


the Ro Academy, of two sisters at the chamber 
door of one for w. are now draped in 
i It shows true ing, without senti- 


mentality, and in other respects is more suggestive 
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than the finished picture. Mr. Pope’s ‘‘ Sunday 
Afternoon” (185) may be noticed as an instance 
of drawing and true relief. Mr. Hayllar 
has two sketches of Boulogne costume, painted 
with his usual dexterity, and, we may add, his 
usual power of expressing strong character where- 
ever he finds it. Mr. Barnes contributes a small 
picture, called ‘‘The Pangs of Poverty” (176), 
in which is represented a little penniless girl, 
sauntering through a fair, amid the temptations 
of dolls and gingerbread, which are exposed pro- 
minently to view. One of the best small works 
in the Gallery is hung close to the floor. The 
subject represents a number of moss troopers, 
mustering for a border raid (49). All who will 
take the trouble to stoop for it, may derive plea- 
sure from inspecting this spirited little picture. 

The landscapes are, as usual, the strong point 
of the Exhibition ; but they are this year ot less 
interest than usual. As we have already indi- 
cated, there is great sameness of manner, if not 
repetition of subject, among the prominent artists 
of the society. The most remarkable, if not the 
best landscape in the gallery, is Mr. Anthony’s 
**Old Country Church” (271). The subject has 
always been a favourite one with the painter, 
and deservedly so, for there is perhaps no scene 
more characteristic of the rural life of England 
than the gathering of the parishioners in the 
churchyard before and after afternoon service. 
Mr. Anthony was the most distinguished member 
of the Society before his secession, some years 
since ; and it would appear that his former 
brethren have never thoroughly forgiven him for 
leaving them, as his pictures are invariably ill 

laced; and this, which is certainly one of the 
ew works in the Exhibition that deserve serious 
attention, is placed over the line. The composi- 
tion of this picture is very clever—the figures 
are naturally disposed, and there is an unusual 
aspect of daylight, which may be called the great 
charm of the work. As a work of art, though 
less powerful than many of the painter’s previous 
works, it is still founded on close observation of 
nature, and not upon mere sketches and studio 
practice. 

Mr. Cole’s large ‘‘ Harvest-Field in Autumn” 
(88) is a very clever performance, though wonder- 
fully like what he has done before. ‘The same 
may be said of the pictures of Messrs. Williams, 
Boddington, and Gilbert. The works of all these 

ainters are really excellent, and would be more 
highly esteemed than they are if they were less 
common and abundant ; but it is scarcely in the 
power of human nature—saving always in the 
case of some great genius—to produce so many 
pictures every year as do most of these landscape 
painters, without setting before us such a large 
amount of repetition, that the art is in danger of 
being degraded intoa manufacture. One picture 
where they now produce five would surely be 
better for us, and in the end, we sincerely believe, 
for them ; for their works would increase in value 
in the same ratio that they now yearly deteriorate 
in interest, through the over-production which is 
so apparent to all the visitors to Exhibitions. 

These observations apply in a less degree to 
Mr. Pyne, who is essentially a scene painter, and 
looks at nature through a scene-painter’s spec- 
tacles. Clever and learned as he is, we cannot 
accept his pictures as true representations of 
nature, any more than we can take Mr. Wool- 
mer’s fairy grottoes to be matters of fact. They 

ive us the kind of pleasure that may be derived 

om the contemplation of a clever relationship 
of parts to the whole, without reference to such 
natural fact as that grass is green and water 
transparent ; a pleasure that, though shortlived, 
is to a certain extent agreeable, because it results 
from a manifestation of skill. 

We should not omit to notice the very clever 
animal painting of Mr. Physic. The painting of 
a white terrier, in a picture called ‘‘The 
Intruders” (379), is quite up to the best animal 
painting of the day (Landseer is far more than 
an animal painter). The same may be said of 
*““More Free than Welcome” (360). In both 





eases the dogs are painted with extraordinary | 


knowledge of the habits and characters of the 
animals. 

The opening of the Dudley Gallery has de- 
prived the Water-Colour room in Suffolk-street of 
nearly all its interest. Those water-colour 
painters who, being shut out by the two socie- 
ties, have hitherto been contributors to Suffolk- 
street, have now found a home for themselves. 
This part of the collection, therefore, calls for 
little notice; and we can scarcely think it would 
be a matter of regret if the exhibition of water- 
colour paintings were to be discontinued in 
future, as they are never seen to advantage after 
the has been previously fatigued by a 
large exhibition of oil paintings. 
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MR. KNOWLES’S GALLERY. 


{age collection of modern pictures, water- 
|. colour drawings, and vings, formed by 
Mr. John Knowles, of Manchester, was dis 

of on Friday and Saturday, last w at 
Messrs. Christie’s rooms. The a 
after the old masters and J. M. . 
Turner, numbering in the catalogue from 
1 to 97, were sold on Friday. set of 
e vers’ proofs to the ‘‘ England and Wales 
and Southern Coast,” fetched 150 guineas. On 
Saturday the drawings and pictures were sold. 
WateErR-coLouR Drawines.—Lot 105. Copley 
Fielding.—View on the Sussex Downs ; 10}in. 
by 16in.—105 guineas. 107. W. Hunt.—Grapes 
and peaches ; 6}in. by 8fin.—110 guineas. 110. 


G. Barrett.—Sunset > exhibited at the Art 
Treasures Exhibition; l3in. by 19in. — 100 
guineas. 111. John Linnell.—The Disobedient 


Prophet ; the subject introduced in a glowing 
landscape ; 7?in. by 12}in.—120 guineas. 113. 
Clarkson Stansfield, R.A.—A ‘‘ Wreck on the 
Coast ;” 13in by 13}in.—253 guineas. 114. W. 
Hunt.—The Village Smithy, with numerous 
figures; size, 2l4im. by 284in.—149 guineas. 
115. Frederick Goodall, R.A., 1861. — The 
Young Gondolier, Venice ; 154m. by 12}in.— 
150 guineas. 116. Samuel Prout.— Niiremberg ; 





20kin. by 28in.—310 guineas. 117. J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A.—Valetta Harbour, Malta ; 
6lin. by 1l0kin., engraved. — 230 guineas. 


118. George Cattermole.—Sir Henry Lee sitting 
in a wicker chair by the fire, and Alice Lee 
kneeling at the feet of her father; 13in. by 
18hin.—80 guineas. 119. John Gilbert.—The 
King’s Trumpets and Kettle-Drums ; exhibited 
by the Old Water-colour Society ; 19in. by 26in.— 
148 guineas. 120. P. F. Poole, R.A.—The 
Gleaners ; 19in. by 12hin.; exhibited at the 
Art Treasures Exhibition. — 130 guineas. 
121. R. P. Bonington.—The Rialto, Venice ; 
Jin. by 1l0}in.; from’ the Hibbert collec- 
tion. —75 guineas. 122. J. M. W. Turner, 
R. A.—Saltash, Cornwall ; engraved in ‘‘ England 
and Wales ;” llin. by 16in.—210 guineas, 123. 
John Linnell.—Windsor Forest ; 10in by 15in.— 
245 guineas. 124. KE. M. Ward, R.A.—The 
Last Sleep of Argyll; 12}in. by 14}in.—251 
ineas. Or PaintinGs.—131l. Duverger.— 
‘he Cut Finger; 14}in. by 184m.—120 guineas. 
133. John Linnell.—Coast scene, The Coming 
Storm ; in the painter’s early manner ; 9in. by 
154in.—126 guineas. 134. F. D. Hardy.—The 
Sweep ; an interior, with a family group ; Ilin. 
by 19in., engraved.—250 guineas. 137. Copley 
F\elding.— Mountains between Port Aberglaslyn 
and Festiniog; 20in. by 30in.—140 guineas. 
138. T. Sidney Cooper, A.R.A.—Cattle in a 
landscape ; sunset ; 26in.by 35in.—150 guineas. 
139. Marcus Stone.—The Sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon ; exhibited in the Royal Academy ; 
294in. by 36in.—150 guineas. 140, T. Creswick, 
R. A.—Scene in Devonshire ; 27in. by 36in.— 210 
ineas. 141. T. Faed, R.A.—The Maternal 
Comen: 24in. by 18in. — 300 guineas. 142. 
Frederick Goodall, R.A.—The Piper; Scene in 
Brittany ; 12in by 17in.—147 guineas. 143. W. 
P. Frith, R.A.—Twelfth Night ; bout between 
Sir Toby and Sir Andrew; 8hin. by 11hin. 
— 155 guineas. 145. F. Sidney Cooper, 
A.R.A. —A landscape with sheep; 30in. 
by 42in. —190 guineas. 146. Erskine Nicol, 
R.S.A.—Waiting an Answer; 18in. by 26hin. ; 
exhibited at the Royal Academy—86 guineas. 
148. Plassan.—The Mother and Child ; 8jin. by 
7in.—145 guineas. 149. C. R. Leslie, R.A.—The 
Maternal Lesson ; I4in. by 12in.—140 guineas. 
151. W. Miiller.—The Slave-market, with nume- 
rous figures ; 34in. by 27in.—600 guineas. 152. 
Edouard Frére.—The Village School; 2lin. by 
26in. ; exhibited at the International Exhibition 
—540 guineas. 155. W. Miiller. — Harwich 
Castle ; early morning—320 guineas. 156. L. 
Gallait.——_La Chute des Feuilles ; from the Demi- 
doff collection ; 30jin. by 25in.—580 guineas. 
157. E. W. Cooke, R.A.—Venice, Riva degli 
Schiavoni ; 194in. by 3lin.—380 guineas. 159. 
H. O'Neil, A.R.A. The Water-Carriers, Venice ; 
18in. by 24in.—311 guineas. 160. W. Collins, 
R.A.—The Juvenile Card-players ; 16in. by 22in. 
—200 guineas. 161. Clarkson Stanfield, R. A.— 
Angers, on the Maine and Loire; 15in. by 24in. 
—500 guineas. 162. A. Elmore, R.A.—A Re- 
ligious Controversy in the time of Louis XIV. ; 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1849, and at 
the Paris Exposition of 1855; size, 47in. by 
72in.—1,000 guineas. 165. T. Webster, R.A.— 
The Smile and the Frown, (companions) ; 34in. by 
6jin.—100 guineas. 166. P. F. Poole, R.A,— 
Pickaback ; size, 36in. by 28in.—521 guineas. 
168. J. Phillip, R.A.—The Gipsy Toilette. 3lin, 
by 4lin. —500 gui 169. . Holman Hunt. 
—The Light of the World; 18in. by 9in.—450 











oer y 170. Sir David Wilkie, R.A.—The 
d Boy; pai in 1818, and engraved ; 
size, 14in. by 18$in.—1,050 guineas. 171. David 
Roberts, R.A.—The Gate of the Zancarron, or 
Sanctuary of the Koran, Mosque at Cordova ; 
size, 54in. by 36in.—680 gui 172. Rosa 
Bonheur.—Spanish Muleteers crossing the Pyre- 
nees ; size, 45in. by 79in ; the t gem of the col- 
lection—2,000 guineas. 173. - PF oole, R. A.— 
The Escape of Glaucus and Ione with the blind 


girl Nydia from Pompeii ; exhibited in the Royal 
Academy ; size, 42in. by 60in.—855 guineas. 


174. John Linnell.—The Hayfield ; a iticent 
example, of the highest quality of the great 
artist; size, 29in. by 39in. — 710 ineas, 
175. Augustus L. Egg, R.A.— The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona.—‘‘ Launce : I was sent to deliver 
him, as a — to Mistress Sylvia from my 
master, and I came no sooner into the dinin 
chamber but he steps me to her trencher an 
steals her capon’s leg ;” exhibited at the Royal 
Academy.—665 guineas. 176. W. Dyce, R.A.— 
Lear and the Fool in the Storm ; size, 54in. by 
72in. —460 ineas. 177. D. Maclise, R.A.— 
The Sleeping Beauty. It is described as his 
chef @euvre ; size, 5Vin. by 84in.—895 guineas. 
178. John Linnell.—View in Kent. Stormy 
effect of sky; painted in the artist's finest 


ART NOTES. 

AccorpING to the Greek census returns of 
1861, there were in the country no fewer than 
1,346 artists. The greatness of the number in- 
duced inquiry, and it was found that peculiar 
notions of art were entertained by the enume- 
rators. The authorities of Andros and Tinos 
alone laid claim to 640 artists, but they turned 
out to be chiefly carpenters and masons. 

THE twelfth annual exhibition of pictures, the 
contributions of artists of the French and Flemish 
schools, is now open at the Gallery in Pall-mall. 
The forty-second annual exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists is also now open at their Gallery 
in Suffolk-street ; and the General Exhibition of 
Water-colour Drawings is open at the Dudle 
Gallery, Egyptian-hall, Piccadilly. The Sou 
Kensington Museum will be open (free) from the 
17th to the 22nd, both pe ory Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown’s ‘‘ Work,” and other pictures, 
continue on view at 191, Piccadilly; and the 
exhibition of the works of the late David Roberts, 
at 9, Conduit-street, will close to-day. The 
German Gallery, 168, New Bond-street, will re- 
open on Monday next. 

PREPARATIONS are making to remove the car- 
toons of Raffaelle from Hampton Court to the 
new north fire-proof gallery in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, formerly occupied by the 
British pictures of the National Gallery, and it 
is expected they will be exhibited to the public 
in the course of a fortnight. 

At the meeting of the Wissenschaftliche 
Kunstverein at Berlin, on the 15th ult., Pro- 
fessor Mandel produced a finished proof of his 
engraving of Raffaelle’s ‘‘ Madonna della Sedia,” 
upon which he has been working uninterruptedly 
for nearly five years. This plate is said to be 
the most perfect specimen of line engraving ever 
produced. It will be published by Kaiser of Berlin. 


THE Winston collection of drawings of painted 
glass, which for the past fortnight has been ex- 
hibited by the Archeological Tnstitute, will be 
on view at South Kensington Museum, previous 
to their being finally deposited in the British 
Museum. 

A PAINTING by Murillo, from the collection 
of the late Marquis Aguado, representing the 
death of Santa Clara, has been sold to the Royal 


ADELINA Part! is performing Amina in “ La 
Sonnambula” to delighted audiences at Madrid. 
On her first appearance she was recalled eight 


| times. Apropos of the ‘‘ Sonnambula,” it is said 





that Adelina Patti will repeat the part in 
London, with Mr. Tom Hohler as Hivino. Mr. 
Hohler is one of the finest tenors, and has 
been studying under Romani at Florence. He 
made his débéit as E£lvino at the Piacenza last 
week with great success, and was three times 
called forward during the evening. 

MapaMeE Pasta, the rival of Malibran, died 
at her villa on the Lake of Como, on the 4th 
inst. She was born in 1798, at Sorrano, near 
Milan, and was in the zenith of her fame, and 
unrivalled as Norma, almost a creation of her 
a a = yeas 1824 and 1830. 

DER, composer of the “‘ Ni 
Dancer,” and other musical compositions, which 
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still retain possession of the whose mind 
gave way some time ago, died in comparative 
verty at his lodgings in Bolsover-street on the 
th instant. 
Tue first representation of Meyerbeer’s 
‘* Africane” at Paris is fixed for the 21st inst. 








M. LISZT. 


The following extract from a recent private 
letter by a gentleman well known in musi- 
cal circles, describing an interview with M. 
Liszt, the eminent musician, now so long out of 
sight, will doubtless be perused with pleasure by 
many of your readers. G. GROVE. 

Piazza di Spagna, Rome, Feb. 19, 1865. 
‘My interview with Liszt really was of sur- 
assing interest. He arrived here early, before 
pone out of my room, and I heard him describing 
himself to our idiotic Italian slavey as ‘‘ Un 
Signor di Monte Mario” (on which elevation he 
has established himself, and lives part of the 
week at a convent thereon, having a right, 
I believe—as member of some order or fraternity 
—to take up his abode at any convent in Roman 
Catholic Europe he may choose to select, and 
hence the reports as to his becoming a monk). 
Having the ante-chamber, he found him- 
self in the presence of F. P., who received him 
with a kettle in one hand and a “ Euclid” in 
the other—weapons which were doubtless taken 
up by that one youth as being at hand, and 
emblematical of some of the unrivalled charac- 
teristics of the playing of the illustrious visitor 
—for instance, of his power of making the 
pianoforte sing, and of executing with such 
mathematical precision unheard-of difficulties. 
Then, as I was struggling to combat the usual 
bad luck on such occasions—as to not-to- 
be-found shaving-brush, comb, collars with 
buttons on, &c.—I heard fragments of a dia- 
logue which was going on in the next room, partly 
in German, partly in French, partly in Eng- 
lish, something after this fashion: ‘‘Ich habe 
nicht die Ehre mit dem —— O. me a oogly = 
‘‘Nein, gniidiger Herr Doktor, ich heisse P.” 
‘*Ach, entschuldigen Sie mich.” ‘‘ Aber Herr O. 
will gleich kommen ; kann ich Ihnen eine Tasse 
The anbieten?” ‘‘Ich danke ; Monsieur 
le Francais peut-étre? voulez-vous avoir la 
nté de me donner une allumette, et, avec votre 
permission, je fumerai un petit cigare. Mon- 
sieur fume aussi? Ah pas encore, c’est bien! 
Monsieur aime aussi la musique? You are a 
compositeur also?” ‘‘ No, but Il am very fond of 
music.” ‘Ah, very fond? It is now long 
years since I speak the English, but I under- 
stand him, i I beg it of you speak your 
tongue and I answer in French. Ah, here is a 
collection of Bach’s fugues by a pupil of mine, 
Franz Kroll, who is clever ; but I agree not with 
him ilways ; for instance, the fingering here” (at 
the end of the first prelude) ‘‘might have been 
more facile: but this edition of the Wohltem- 
perirte Clavier is the best which has been made.”’ 
... About this time I ap and after some 
talk he asked me to show him some of my music, 
and to myintense delight, went to the pianoforte 
and began to try a song of mine in Db, 
first om | the common chord thereof with 
his left hand (the cigar was in his right) in 
ios from the bottom of the piano to the 
top, and about as quick as any other hand could 
be passed over the keyboard without touching 
it. He played everything to perfection which 
he got hold of, and a prima vista, for he had 
certainly never previously seen what he had 
deigned to take up. Amongst other things, he 
played some Church music in a style that 
convinced me he played the organ, which I 
found out was the case, for an organist has since 
told me that he (Liszt) played to him—‘‘ with 
independent pedals and all”—the AD fugue, 
No. 17 of Book II. of the 48—no joke! No- 
thing could be more kind and charming than he 


was; and what an intellectual and ac- 
complished person he is, so full of in- 
formation and enthusiasm! I can quite 


understand the great powers of fascination 
which he is said to possess over young men ; 80 
that, wherever he is, he is followed, and a kind 
of colony is formed of his disciples. This is the 
case even at Rome, wherein many musical 
students have taken up their abode, solely to be 
under him, and I believe he receives no kind of 
pecuniary remuneration from any of them, 
although I heard (from Mr. Odo Russell, who is 
= authority) that he is by no means well off. 

is reminds me to say, in answer to your query, 
that I asked one of his pupils if he had heard 


; aris. The answer was, ‘‘ He may pos- 
sibly direct a performance of some of his music, 


earthing relative to the concerts to be given by 
Liszt at 








but I do not think it the least likely that he 
will play.” Before I received your letter I had 
already intreated him to come again to England, 
and urged that there were so many who were 
dying to hear him ; but he does not seem to fancy 
England, and said something about having 
forgotten how to play the pianoforte—an 
assertion which was rendered of none effect 
on Friday last, when I had the rare treat 
I have so longed for, of really hearing 
him—and the pianoforte—for the first time. 
I believe that this was almost the only instance 
of his really giving a performance since he has 
been in Rome. The séance took place in the 
house of a Mrs. C. (whose elever bust of Liszt 
was in our Exhibition of 1862), at four o’clock in 
the afternoon ; the audience was limited to nine, 
the number of the muses. The mystic number 
was eventually swelled to twelve, three ladies 
unknown to me (charming enough to be the 
three graces) arriving at the last minute. The 
great artist came after we were all in our eee 
and after tantalizing us by ‘‘conversing affably” 
with each member of his audience, sat down to 
the pianoforte. Here all description fails me. I 
will not waste your time and the small space still 
left me to attempt it, and will only add that, 
after having heard all the great pianists of the 
day, I can say that I had never heard the 
pianoforte before. Imagine al/ conceivable 
difficulties so mastered as to become child’s 

lay, the most ethereal and perfect touch ever 
heard, the greatest fire, poetry, tenderness, and 
sentiment, and most admirable management 
of the instrument—all the wonders, and a 
hundred times greater, of ‘Thalberg, the 

asp of MHenselt, the reading of Clara 
Schumann, the science of Moscheles, the 
refinement of Hallé, and the mechanism and 
charm of Madame Davison—all these combined 
and surpassed, and still a something else beyond 
all description, as I just said—which is, I sup- 
pose, Liszt. No wonder that the German musi- 
cians always said he is the first, and wnapproach- 
ably so, of pianists. He played four times—three 
of his own arrangements (one of which was an 
Etude, that keeps me awake at night), and one 
a Polonaise of Chopin’s. Many of his audience 
were literally in tears, and I have not got over 
it yet. He made Mrs. C. sing ‘‘The last 
(but apparently eternal) rose of summer,” in 
Italian, during each verse of which he improvised 
a new and gradually developed accompaniment. 
In the last verse there was a passage of sixes, 
pianissimo, in arpeggio, when the two hands went 
together as a mower’s, and Liszt all the while 
looking about him, and laughing good-naturedly 
at the alteration and improvement of the melody 
in its new and gorgeous dress, or at Mrs. C.’s 
dismay at the change of harmony at every re- 
currence of the first phrase—which, by-the-by, 
is no less than six times in each verse.’ 








THE DRAMA. 


HEATRICAL seasons and fashions are very 
much changed now. We have to record 
two new proceedings at two of the London theatres 
and to announce two more as occurring in the 
week previous to Easter. Eager to anticipate, 
the managers try to precede each other in the 
production of their novelties. On Monday the 
Adelphi produced a new burlesque, and the 
Olympic a new version of a comedy. On Thurs- 
day a new and original burlesque by Mr. 
Burnand was produced at the New Royalty 
Theatre; and on Saturday, the day of our 
—— the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, so 
ong announced as a new house for the lighter 
drama, commences its new career, under the 
management of Miss Marie Wilton, with a new 
extravaganza by Mr. Byron. 
At present we can only speak of the Monday’s 
rformances. The burlesque at the Adelphi is 
y Mr. H. J. Byron, and, as is rather unusual 
with him, is on a classical subject, taken from 
those ample stores which Ovid has rendered 
tical, and which Mr. Planché’s genius first 
introduced in the present extravagant form to 
our theatrical ounk It is entitled, “* Pan ; or, 
The Loves of Echo and Narcissus,” and it illus- 
trates one of those supposed descents of the 
= to earth, captivated by the beauty of the 
aughters of men, in which their conduct is any- 
thing but godlike. Pan is the deity chosen as 
the hero, and his father, Mercury (according to 
the account taken by the author of the bur- 
lesque), begs Jupiter's permission that he may 
visit earth. This being granted, he appears as 
an Arcadian shepherd, and falls in love with 
Syrinz, a nymph already in love with Narcissus. 
To complicate matters, Echo falls in love with 
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Pan, and the rival lasses quarrel for their re- 
spective lovers. Pan is a very vile hero, for he 
blights the whole country because Syrinz will not 
return his love, and he sells Syrinx, who loves 
him, to certain pirates, and transfers his love to 
Echo. Narcissus defends his ladye love, Syrinx, 
and by stratagem recovers her from the pirates. 
Pan pipes his own disaster on the famous 
pipes that bear his name, and resolves to 
return to his own L pa region. To represent 
this classical legend with mere action and song, 
or dialogue, is not, of course, the object of 
burlesque; so Mr. Toole gives an operatic 
version of the somewhat riotous god ; who sings, 
makes love, curses, fights, dances, and conducts 
himself generally with an illimitable licence 
that belongs only to such heroes. As this actor 
has an immense deal of dry humour, everything 
he does is essentially comic, and there is never 
any unmeaning grimace in his fun. It is alk 
founded on some definite idea, and there is, 
however exaggerated, some notion of a base of 
character. This is to be noticed; for it isa 
rare quality, and it distinguishes Mr. 'Toole from 
the surrounding actors, who seem to think that 
any monstrous absurdity and grimacing must be 
funny. Mrs. Mellon, indeed, imparts to Nar- 
cissus much grace of action ; and however fan- 
tastical the acting may be, it is redeemed from 
positive folly by this touch of art. As to the 
rest of the performers, it seems to be the law of 
burlesque performance that it shall be riotously 
foolish and absurdly nonsensical ; and so that it 
embraces the most incongruous notions, ex- 
pressed in the wildest manner, it is not furtherac- 
countable tocriticism. The author has sufficiently 
fulfilled his purpose ; for he brings the songs of the 
music halls and the dances of the tea ens. 
into the Arcadian regions. The nymphs Hecho 
and Syrinx sing after the fashion of the Oxford 
and Weston’s concerts ; and they are on the 
present occasion represented by two young 
actresses, Misses Denvil and Bruce, whom we 
may suppose have graduated at these new 
schools of music and art. The dialogue con- 
trives to link Arcadia and London together ; 
and the far straining puns unite the remotest 
ideas in one perverted sentence. The songs 
have the still favourite tunes of such ditties as 
‘* The Ratcatcher’s Daughter ;” and the revels 
are such as would delight the southern clog- 
dancers. Such a medley, with bright scenery, 
lively music, and sparkling dresses, seems to 
bewilder the audience, and afford as much 
pleasure to the occupants of the stalls as of 
the —— It is the incongruous whipped by 
rapidity of action and a clever whirl of ideas 
into a kind of coherence; and it seems to be as 
exhilirating to some minds as champagne or 
other effervescing draughts are. hatever 
minds not easily turned to mirth may think, 
burlesque does not seem to loose its hold 
on the general public. All that can be 
said of any specimen of this class of pro- 
duction is that it is either better or worse than 
its predecessors. The present example is not: 
one of the best, thoash the story is well told. 
The scenery is showy, but not artistic. The 
acting, excepting Toole and Mrs. Mellon, is 
mediocre, and it cannot be said to be a very 
choice specimen of its peculiar species of drama. 

At the Olympic, the well-written comedy of 
‘* Settling Day,” which we noticed on its first 
appearance as containing some anomalies of 
manners and conduct, has undergone the un- 
usual, but sensible, process of being remodelled. 
It was found to drag in acting, and that the story 
was not sufficient to sustain the interest of five 
acts. The second act, which very cleverly realised 
a broker’s office in the City, but which retarded 
the action by useless details, has been omitted, 
and the fourth and fifth acts have been thrown 
into one. The interest is now centred more 
intensely on the young banker and his interest- 
ing wife ; and their vicissitudes are more potently 
pene We have the prosperous state of 

appiness—the agony of suspense and depression 
—the passage through the misery and the restora- 
tion—all more closely and vividly rendered. The 
acting of this drama of real life is admirable, and 
the whole of the stage arrangements are equally 
excellent. 

Easter, as we have said, has been forestalled, 
but still there will be no lack of novelties, the 
chief of which is the production of ‘‘ Comus” at 
Drury-lane. M. Fechter and his son will appear 
at the Lyceum; and (as we have before said) 
Mr. F. Robson, son of the late celebrated actor, 
will appear at St. James’s. The Haymarket 
closed on Tuesday, to reopen on Monday, but 
not with the purport of piediesine any announced 
novelty. Mr. J. Clarke, a clever comedian, re- 
appears at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
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TO READ YOUR NEIGHBOUR'S LETTERS. 
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THE LIFE OF A GREAT ENGINEER. 
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BROKEN LIGHTS: 
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News of the World. 
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NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
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the MAY NUMBER of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 
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“The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST,” 


By the AUTHOR of “ The HEIR of REDCLYFFE,” will be 
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mence a NEW STORY, 


“The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST,” 


In the MAY NUMBER of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 








“CRADOCK NOWELL,” 
A TALE OF THE NEW FOREST, 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, will commence in the MAY 
NUMBER of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
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MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 
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This day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, 
Author of “The Competition Wallah.” Illustrated with a 
Plan of Cawnpore, and Two i from Photographs 
of the Burial-ground and the Well. The History is drawn 
from authentic and, in many cases, from new sources. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 
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PRESERVED IN THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY 
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Correspondence (reprifited from the “ Briti M: 


on the Poems of the Poor of Lyons, the antiquity 
genuineness of the Waldensian Literature, and the sup- 
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iextnorn Toop, D.D., M.R.LA., F.S.A., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Univer- 
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of the supposed loss of the orland MSS. from the University 
Library, Cambridge, and their recent recovery. 
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THE CELEBRATED. DENNISON COLLECTION OF 
SHELLS. 


. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce 
that he is favoured with instructions from the Adminis- 


of the late J. Dennis ., to Sell by Auction, at his 
~"y Covent yay a MONDAY, 
e 


Great Rooms, 38 K St 
APRIL 24, and Five followi at Half-past ve precisely, 
this MOST CHOICE, VALUABLE, and EXTENSIVE COL- 


LECTION of SHELLS, being one of the finest ever offered to 
public competition, and comprising a very large number of 
exceedingly rare Species, some unique, and all in the finest 
ble condition. Also, the handsome CABINETS and the 
IBRARY of CONCHOLOGICAL WORKS. On view on 
Friday and Saturday preceding and Mornings of Sale, and 
Catalogues had (price 1s. each, returnable to Purchasers) of Mr. 
J. C. Stevens, 38 King Street, Covent Garden. 











UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Great Eastern CuewicaL Works, Stowmarket, Surrouk. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 





Tis Mayxvracrory has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 


was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection of | 
Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to | 


Baron Lenx. ; 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
pu of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 


for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 


lowing :— 
FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 


by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- | 


powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 


5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 


coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile witha 
shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 


has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much | 


more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 
8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidiy, and with. less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a a charge, and absence of smoke, enable a much 
greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at a given 
cost. 


13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work, 

15. The mliar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
out the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 
the charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 


powder. 
17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destroy 


bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle with | 


great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
——_ of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batterics of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21, Between decks, also, the absence of smoke ailows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
pet heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 

ery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
patent Gun Cotton. 


23. It can be t rted through fire without danger, simply 
by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it becomes as 


good as before. 

24. Itis much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 
stant and unal in its nature. 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 
are now in a ition to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pared in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
on with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 

will also be supplied. 


They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
deliver it in the form of gun adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. ; 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the through 
Messrs, Prewrice & Co. anes e 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Books for all Readers. 





SEE MUDIE’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR APRIL, 








Books” for all Buyers. 








f } 


SEE MUDIE’S LIST OF CHEAP BOOKS FOR APRIL, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY LIMITED, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





ATCHARD & CO., BOOKSELLERS, By 
AprointTment, to H.R.H. rune PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Bibles and Prayer Books. 
Children’s Books & Periodicals, 
Libraries Arranged. 

Liberal Discount for Cash. 


Publishers. 

New Publications of Merit. 
Books Bound. 

Books forwarded by Post. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 





| 
| CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY. 


New and Secondhand Copies of many attractive and uscful 
Works in History, Biography, Travels, Science, and Religion 
are now on Sale, at very greatly Reduced Prices. 

Catalogues gratis. 

Cavendish 


LIBRARY, 52 Wigmore Street, 


Square, W. 


BULL'S 





PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &e., 
91 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 





| LONDON; 


MANUFACTORY— 


| BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK. 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 
LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 


SPECTROSCOPES, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 


AND 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS. 


Price List on application. 








(CHURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
| T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


Manvractory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, on at Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-np by Injury, secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 


REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 





WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 
WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
Estapsuisuep 1842. 





Curzr Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
General Manager and Actuary. 
Private Agents Wanted. 


F. BOHN & CO.’S ‘REMINDER.’ 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide-Mémoire, so 
manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note paper folded, 
which can be renewed without trouble as required, and oc- 
cupying but little space, will be found invaluable in visiting, 
marketing, business appointments, &c., &c. In roan, silk lin ‘ 
price 6d., of all Booksellers and Stationers; and by enclosing 
seven stamps, by post of the Manufacturers— 


HE SUNKEN ISLAND OF ATLANTIS, 
and NEW HOLLAND in EUROPE: Two Palzeontological 
Fssays, by Professor I’. Uncer, with numerous I))ustrations, 
have appeared in Tar Jovrnat or Botany, published Monthly. 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea, post-free. ; 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Now ready at any Circulating Library, 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE AND 
h) JOTTINGS FROM BOOKS. By W. H. C. Natiox, Author 
of ‘ Trifles,’ ‘Cypress Leaves,’ &c. 

‘Mr. Nation has considerable facility in dashing oft sketches, 


| and his “ Jottings” are curious and entertaining. The chapter 





which pleases us most is named ‘Only a Poor Player,” and 
narrates rapidly, and with considerable spirit, the story of David 
Garrick.’—Reader. 

*Mr. Nationisa lively writer, and can moralise in a spottive 
style. Readers will derive amusement from Mr. Nation’s 
sketches, for they are vigorous and polished, and contain wisdom 
as well as mirth.’ —Public Opinion. 

‘Mr. Nation's great charm is his thorough manliness and out- 
spoken dislike of cant and conventionality.—Tallis’s Theatrical 
Newspaper. 

London: T. C. NEWBY, 30 Weibeck Street, Cavendish Square. 


D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 


WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT, 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED BY Post. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
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Jecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, an 


PELEVINGNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 

Pale, dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s. , 30s., 36s., and 
42s, a doz. 

Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
brated Vintages. 





\ ARSALA, OLD and SOFT, 20s. doz.— 


Virgin Marsala, dry and delicate, 24s. per doz. 
DELEVINGNE’, 51 Oxford Street, W. 


\ AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrins, 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackweit; Messrs. Barcray 
& Son, London, &c., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 








AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 
Warehouse, 


Aut Orners Aare Spurious Imrrations. 





*Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent properties. As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
-— in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indispen- 
sable.’ 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 
as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘I find it to be entirely composed of the 
of excellent 
uality’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
uthor of ‘ Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on Food, 
and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 
Package. 
In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6 Ibs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 Ibs. at 1s. 3d. per Ib. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per lb. 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
K) with a pevieutrrvt. and Lastryc Fragrance, by usin 
FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kingdom ; 
but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the names of 
J. C. & J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works ; 


Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles, 





(ANDLES.— The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


fitting. No Holder or Paper or Scraping. Parenrep. 
Fieip’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle. 
Ser-rittinc, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
end. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J, FIELD'S, Urprer Marsn, Lameern. 


Also Fievn’s cevenraten Unirep Service Soar Taniers, and 
Patent Pararrine Canpies, as supplied to HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


AK Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Prrycess or Waves. This Starch 
is used in the Roya, Launpry, and was awarded a Prize Mepat, 
1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


IL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 


externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
roved to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 
Thosaeee, curing Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swellings, &c. In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent-street, W 








AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN 


CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital 
jians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 
verer—of Chlorodyne: that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.— Times, July 13, 1864. 
The public, therefore, are cautioned nst using any other 
than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. It is 
affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON. 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &e.” 


Earl Russell has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Manilla, dated t. 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to 
be CuLoroprxe, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. 
Burke 1 have saved several lives.’ 


No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 64. J. T. Davenport, 33, Russell London, W 


sole cami none o nine without 
the words * Dr, J. Collis Brobass chlovedyne*on the Govern- 


ment stamp. 





ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners Srreer, 
Oxrorp Srreer, and 448 Srranp aga Chari Cross 
Railway Station), offer to the Public a medium for 
eh ng Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable, than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, 
affording support to loose teeth, rendering unn either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 
at prices completely de competition. Consultation free. 
Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10 and 15 Guineas, warranted. For 
the efficacy, utility, success of the system, vide ‘ Lancet.’ 


*,.* No connexion with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


Me EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, and render 
support to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 


the reach of all. 
Consultations free. 
*,* Observe—No connexion with any of the same name. 
9 GROSVENOR STREET. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 


MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’'S | 
CONSTRUCTION of | 


PATENTED INVENTION in the 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





(SLOCES, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Wi.u1am 8. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks, from .. 7s. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra, from 13s. 6d. to £16 10 per pair 
Bronzes, from . 18s. to £16 16s, 

6s. to £9. 


Lamps, moderateur, from .. 


Pure Colza Oil .. 4s, per gallon. 





LLIAM S88. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING ITRONMONGER, by a preptment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALC E gratis and 
post paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty La Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





(LEBICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they can 
always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names upon the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
ability and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 


Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
iL JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and defy 
competition. 


Each pen bears the imj.ess o nis name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up tn boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at. 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. iage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Lanrcresr and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, 
&c.—Parrtringer & Cozens’ celebrated Gurvea Case of Stationery 
forwarded free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Cuarce for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms. 

or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping ( Relief} 
reduced to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s.—Scnoo. Sratioxery 
= on the most liberal terms.—Dlustrated Price List of 
Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 





OURNALISM.—WANTED on a PRO- 
VINCIAL DAILY PAPER an ASSISTANT EDITOR. 
He must bea , and competent to take a share in 


writer. 
the Sub- required. Ouly pentiemen well Educated 
and in Journalism b 
Sera cee ei woos, Sa ears 
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ARSON ao ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 
Warehouso in Les Bauus Savwace Yann, Eedgate Hill, HC. 


and have discontinued their West End Office, 31 St. Sent 
Street, S.W. March Ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 
cheapest. All colours. Is simple in application, so that any 
person can use it. Full instructions given. blished 70 
years, 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


ae is twice as durable as genuine white lead. See Testimo- 
vais. 





((ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
Patterns, Prices, and Testimonials sent POST FREE. 





(ARSON ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 
3 cwt. carriage free to any Station in land and Wales 




















and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. List. 
(jABSON S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 
(jABSUN S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for WOOD-WORK. 
(jARSONS' ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR IRON-WORK. 
(ABSONS: ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


) FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 





excludes damp. No agents. 
((ABSON'S ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
} 


for PARK-FENCING., 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for FARM BUILDINGS and IMPLEMENTS. 


((ABSONS' ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for IRON HURDLING. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


/) used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 














(jABSONS’ 
J for CONSERVATORIES. 
( {(ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
) for HOT-HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


) will keep for years in adry place. All orders to be sent 
direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.Cc., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 





HE FURNISHING of BEDROOMS.— 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it would be 
eee to their Customers to see a much larger selection 
of BEDROOM FURNITURE than is usuall displayed, and 
that, to judge properly of the style and effect of erent 
descriptions of iture, it is necessary that each deseription 
should be placed in separate Rooms. They have therefore 
erected large and additional Show-Rooms, by which they are 
enabled not only to extend their show of Iron, Brass, and Wood 
Bedstez and Bedroom Furniture, beyond what they believe 
has ever been attempt but also to provide several small 
Rooms for the purpose of keeping complete Suites of Bedroom 
Furniture in the different styles. 





Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental, and 
others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic 
Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also set a 
in Separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to see the effect, 
as it would ap in their own Rooms. A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, 
and from time to time new and select Furniture in various 
Woods will be added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, 
so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of 
any particular Pattern ascertained as it would appear on the 
Bedstead. 


A very large Stock of Bedding (Heat & Sown’s original trade 
is placed on the Bedsteads. ) 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and 
Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very tly 
increased. The entire Stock is arranged in ht 
Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large Ground Floors, 
the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bedroom 
Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may be under 
their own imm care, 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 


They particularly call attention to their Patent 
4 the Elasti 


Mattress, Sommier que Portatif. It is 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the Spring 
Mattress. 

Heat & Sox's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, 
and Bedroom Furniture sent free post.—196 Totten- 
ham Court Road, London. by aad 
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CLARENDON PRESS, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. 


LIDDELL and SCOTTS GREEK- 


ENGLISH LEXICON. Fifth Edition. Crown 4to, 1/. Lis. 6d. 


—— LEXICON for SCHOOLS. Eleventh 


Edition. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


—— GREEK-EN GLISH VOCABULARY. 


mo, 
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